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BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARY BARTON." 



Drop, drop slow tears ! 

And bathe those beauteous feet, 
Which brought from heaven 

The news and Prince of peace. 
C«Me not, wet eyes. 

For mercy to entreat : 
To cry for vengeance 

Sin doth never cease. 
In your deep floods 

Drown all my faults and fears ; 
Nor let His eye 

See sin, but through my tears. 

PJUneaa Fletcher. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Thebe is an assize-town in one of the eastern 
counties which was much distinguished by the 
Tudor sovereigns, and, in consequence of their fa- 
vour and protection, attained a degree of import- 
ance that surprises the modern traveller. 

A hundred years ago, its appearance was that of 
picturesque grandeur. The old houses, which were 
the temporary residences of such of the coimty- 
families as contented themselves with the gaieties of 
a provincial town, crowded the streets and gave 
them the irregular but noble appearance yet to be 
seen in the cities of Belgium. The sides of the 

VOL. I. B 
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streets had a quaint richness, from the efiect of the 
gables, and the stacks of chimneys which cut against 
the blue sky above ; while, if the eye fell lower down, 
the attention was arrested by all kinds of projections 
in the shape of baloony and oriel ; and it was amus- 
ing to see the infinite variety of windows that had 
been crammed into the walls long before Mr. Pitt's 
days of taxation. The streets below suffered from 
all theise projections and advanced stories above ; they 
were dark, and ill-paved with large, round, jolting 
pebbles, and with no side-path protected by kerb- 
stones ; there were no lamp-posts for long winter 
nights ; and no regard was paid to the wants of the 
middle class, who neither drove about in coaches 
of their own, nor were carried by their own men in 
their own sedans into the very halls of their friends. 
The professional men and their wives, the shop* 
keepers and their spouses, and all such people, 
walked about at considerable peril both night and 
day. The broad unwieldly carriages hemmed them 
up against the houses in the narrow streets. The 
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inhospitable houses projected their flights of steps 
almoin into the carriage-waj, forcing pedestrians 
again into the danger th^ had avoided lor twenty 
or thirty paces* Then, at night, the only light was 
derived irom the glaring, flaring oil-lamps hung 
above the doors of the more aristocratic mansions ; 
just allowing space for the passers-by to become vi- 
sible, before thej again disappeared into the dark- 
ness, where it was no uncommon thing for robbers 
to be in waiting for their prey. 

The traditions of those bygcme times, even to tibe 
smallest social particular, enable one to understand 
more clearly the czrcumstancea which contributed 
to the formation of character. The daily life into 
which people are bom, and into which they are 
absorbed before they are well aware, forms chains 
which 6nly one in a hundred has moral strengdi 
enough to despise, and to break when the right 
time comes— >^en an inward necessity for inde- 
pendent individual action arises, which is supericor 
to all outward conventionalities. Therefore it is 

b2 
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well to know what were the chains of daily domes- 
tic habit which were the natural leading-strings of 
our forefathers before they learnt to go alone. 

The picturesqueness of those ancient streets has 
departed now. The Astleys^ the Dunstans, the Wa- 
verhams — ^names of power in that district — go up 
duly to London in the season, and have sold their 
residences in the county-town fifty years ago, or 
more. And when the coimty-town lost its attraction 
for the Astleys, the Dunstans, the Waverhams, how 
could it be supposed that the Domvilles, the Bextons, 
and the Wildes would continue to go and winter 
there in their second-rate houses, and with their 
increased expenditure? So the grand old houses 
stood empty awhile ; and then speculators ventured 
to purchase, and to turn the deserted mansions into 
many smaller dwellings, fitted for professional men, 
or even (bend your ear lower, lest the shade of 
Marmaduke, first Baron Waverham, hear) into 
shops! 

Even that was not so very bad, compared with 
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the next innovation on the old glories. The shop- 
keepers found out that the once fashionable street 
Yras dark, and that the dingy light did not show off 
their goods to advantage; the surgeon could not see 
to draw his patients' teeth; the lawyer had to ring 
for candles an hour earlier than he was accustomed 
to do when living in a more plebeian street. In 
short, by mutual consent, the whole front of one 
side of the street was pulled down^ and rebuilt in 
the flat, mean^ unrelieved style of George the Third. 
The body of the houses was too solidly grand to 
submit to alteration; so people were occasionally sur- 
prised, after passing through a common-place-look- 
ing shop, to find themselves at the foot of a grand 
carved oaken staircase, lighted by a window of stained 
glass, storied all over with armorial bearings. 

Up such a stair — ^past such a window (through 
which the moonlight fell on her with a glory of 
many colours) — Ruth Hilton passed wearily one 
January night, now many years ago. I call it 
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night; but, strictly speaking, it was morning. Two 
o'clock in the moming chimed forth the old bells 
of St. Saviour's. And yet more than a dozen girls 
still sat in the room into which Suth entered, 
stitching away as if for very life, not daring to 
gape, or show any outward manifestation of sleepi- 
ness. They only sighed a little when Ruth told 
Mrs. Mason the hour of the night, as the result of 
her errand ; for they knew that, stay up as late as 
they might, the work-hours of the next day must 
begin at eight, and their young limbs were very 
weary. 

Mrs. Mason worked away as hard as any of them; 
but she was older and tougher ; and, besides, the 
gains were hers. But even she perceived that some 
rest was needed. '^ Toung ladies ! there will be 
an interval allowed of half an hour. Ring the bell. 
Miss Sutton. Martha shall bring you up some 
bread and cheese and beer. You will be so good as 
to eat it standing — ^away &om the dresses — and to 
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have your hands washed ready for work when I 
return. In half an hour," said she once more, 
veiy distinctly ; and then she left the room. 

It was curious to watch the yoimg girls as they 
instantaneously availed themselves of Mrs. Mason's 
absence. One fat, particulary heavy-looking damsel, 
laid her head on her folded arms and was asleep 
in a moment ; refusing to be wakened for her share 
in the frugal supper, but springing up with a 
frightened look at the sound of Mrs. Mason's re* 
turning footstep, even while it was still far off on 
the echoing stairs. Two or three others huddled 
over the scanty fireplace, which, with every pos- 
sible economy of space, and no attempt whatever at 
anything of grace or ornament, was inserted in the 
slight, flat-looking wall, that had been run up by 
the present owner of the property to portion off 
this division of the grand old drawing-room of the 
mansion. Some employed the time in eating their 
bread and cheese, with as measured and incessant a 
motion of the jaws (and almost as stupidly placid 
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an expression of countenance), as you may see in 
cows ruminating in the first meadow you happen 
to pass. 

Some held up admiringly the beautiful ball-dress 
in progress, while others examined the efiect, back- 
ing from the object to be criticised in the true 
artistic manner. Others stretched themselves into 
all sorts of postures to relieve the weary muscles ; 
one or two gave vent to all the yawns, coughs, 
and sneezes that had been pent up so long in 
the presence of Mrs. Mason. But Ruth Hilton 
sprang to the large old window, and pressed 
against it as a bird presses against the bars of its 
cage. She put back the blind, and gazed into the 
quiet moonlight night. It was doubly light — 
almost as much so as day — for everything was 
covered with the deep snow which had been falling 
silently ever since the evening before. The window 
was in a square recess ; the old strange little panes of 
glass had been replaced by those which gave more 
light. A little distance off, the feathery branches of 
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a larch waved softly to and fro in the scarcely per- 
ceptible night-breeze. Poor old larch ! the time had 
been when it had stood in a pleasant lawn, with the 
tender grass creeping caressingly up to its very 
trunk ; but now the lawn was divided into yards 
and squalid back premises, and the larch was pent 
up and girded about with flag-stones, llie snow 
lay thick on its boughs, and now and then fell noise* 
lessly down. The old stables had been added to, 
and altered into a dismal street of mean-looking 
houses, back to back with the ancient mansions. 
And over all these changes from grandeur to squalor, 
bent down the purple heavens with their unchanging 
splendour ! 

Ruth pressed her hot forehead against the cold 
glass, and strained her aching eyes in gazing out on 
the lovely sky of a winter's night. The impulse 
was strong upon her to snatch up a shawl, and 
wrapping it round her head, to sally forth and enjoy 
the glory ; and time was when that impulse would 
have been instantly followed ; but now, Ruth's eyes 
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filled with tears, and she stood quite still, dreaming 
of the days that were gone. Some one touched her 
shoulder while her thoughts were &r away, remem- 
bering past January nights, which had resembled 
this, and were yet so di&rent. 

^' Ruth, loye^" whispered a girl who had imwill* 
ingly distinguished herself by a long hard fit of 
coughing, '* oome and have some supper. You don't 
know yet how it helps one through the night." 

" One run — one blow of the fresh air would do 
me more good," said Ruth. 

'* Not such a night as this," replied the other, 
shivering at the very thought. 

" And why not such a night as this, Jenny ?" 
answered Ruth. ^' Oh ! at home I have many a 
time run up the lane all the way to the mill, just 
to see the icicles hang on the great wheel, and when 
I was once out, I could hardly find in my heart to 
come in, even to mother, sitting by the fire ; — even 
to mother," she added, in a low, melancholy tone, 
which had something of inexpressible sadness in it. 
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" Why, Jenny !" said ske, rousing herself, but not 
before her eyes were swimming in tears, "own, 
now, that you neyer saw those dismal, hateful, 
tumble-down old houses there look half so — what 
shall I call them ? almost beautiful — as they do 
now, with that soft, pure, exquisite covering; and 
if they are so improved, think of what trees,' and 
grass, and ivy, must be on such a night as this." 

Jenny could not be persuaded into admiring the 
winter's night, which to her came only as a cold and 
dismal lame, when her cough was more troublesome, 
and the pain in her side worse than usual. But 
she put her arm round Ruth's neck, and stood by 
her ; glad that the orphan apprentice, who was not 
yet inured to the hardship of a dresraiaker's work- 
room, should find so much to give her pleasure in 
such a common occurrence as a frosty night. 

They remained deep in separate trains of thought 
till Mrs. Mason's step was heard, when each re- 
turned, supperless but refreshed, to her seat. 

Ruth's place was the coldest and the darkest in 
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the room, although she liked it the best; she had 
instinctively chosen it for the sake of the wall oppo- 
site to her, on which was a remnant of the beauty 
of the old drawing-room^ which must once have 
been magnificent, to judge from the faded specimen 
left. It was divided into panels of pale sea-green, 
picked out with white and gold ; and on these 
panels were painted — were thrown with the careless, 
triumphant hand of a master — the most lovely 
wreaths of flowers, profuse and luxuriant beyond 
description, and so real-looking, that you could al- 
most fancy you smelt their fragrance, and heard 
the south wind go soflly rustling in and out among 
the crimson roses — the branches of purple and white 
lilac — the floating golden-tressed laburnum boughs. 
Besides these, there were stately white lilies, sa- 
cred to the Virgin— hollyhocks, fraxinella, monk's- 
hood, pansies, primroses; every flower which blooms 
profusely in charming old-fashioned country-gardens 
was there, depicted among its graceful foliage, but 
not in the wild disorder in which I have enumerated 
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them. At the bottom of the panel lay a holly- 
branchy whose stiff straightness was ornamented by 
a twining drapery of English ivy and mistletoe and 
winter aconite; while down either side hung pen- 
dant garlands of spring and autumn flowers ; and, 
crowning all, came gorgeous summer with the sweet 
musk-roses, and the rich-coloured flowers of June 
and July. 

Surely Monnoyer, or whoever the dead and gone 
artist might be, would have been gratified ta 
know the pleasure his handiwork, even in its wane, 
had power to give to the heavy heart of a young 
girl ; for they conjured up visions of other sister- 
flowers that grew, and blossomed, and withered 
away in her early home. 

Mrs. Mason was particularly desirous that her work- 
women should exert themselves to-night, for, on the 
next, the annual hunt-ball was to take place. It was 
the one gaiety of the town since the assize-balls had 
been discontinued. Many were the dresses she had 
promised should be sent home " without fail" the 
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next morning ; she liad not let one slip through her 
fingers, for fear, if it did, it might &XL into the hands 
of the riyal dressmaker, who had just established 
herself in the very same street. 

She determined to administer a gentle stimulant 
to the flagging spirits, and with a little preliminary 
cough to attract attention, she began: 

*^ I may as well inform you, young ladies, that I 
' have been requested this year, as on previous occa- 
ttons, to allow some of my young people to attend 
in the ante-chamber of the assembly-room with 
sandal ribbon, pins, and such little matters, and to 
be ready to repair any accidental injury to the 
ladies' dreises. I shall send four — of the most 
diligent." She laid a marked emphasis on the last 
words, but without much e£fect ; they were too 
sleepy to care for any of the pomps and vanities, or, 
indeed, for any of the comforts of this world, 
excepting one sole thing — ^their beds. 

Mrs. Mason was a very worthy woman, but, like 
many other worthy women, she had her foibles ; 
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and one (very natural to her calling) was to pay an 
extreme regard to appearances. Accordingly, she 
had already selected in her own mind the four girls 
who were most likely to do credit to the " establish- 
ment ;" and these were secretly determined upon, 
although it was very well to promise the reward to 
the most diligent. She was really not aware of 

* 

the falseness of this conduct; being an adept in that 
species of sophistry with which people persuade 
themselves that what they wish to do ifl right. 

At last there was no resisting the evidence of 
weariness. They were told to go to bed ; but even 
that welcome ^Mmmand was languidly obeyed. 
Slowly they folded up their work, heavily they 
moved about, until at length all was put away, and 
they trooped up the wide, dark staircase. 

"Oh! how shall I get through five years of 
these terrible nights ! in that close room ! and in that 
oppressive stillness ! which lets every sound of the 
thread be heard as it goes eternally backwards and 
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hold of her, ehe went away and left me alone— -I 
don't know wheie; so strange!" 

^' It was only a dream; you know you'd been 
talking about her to me, and you're feverish with 
sitting up late. Gro to sleep again, and I'll watch, 
and waken you if you seem uneasy." 

'< But you'll be 80 tired. Oh, dear ! dear !" Ruth 
was asleep again, even while she sighed* 

Morning came, and though their rest had been 
short, the girls arose refreshed. 

^' Miss Sutton, Miss Jennings, Miss Booth, and 
Miss Hilton, you will see that you are ready to ac- 
company me to the shire-hall by eight o'clock." 

One or two of the girls looked astonished, but 
the majority, having anticipated the selection, and 
knowing from experience the unexpressed rule by 
which it was made, received it with the sullen indif- 
ference which had become their feeling with regard 
to most events — ^a deadened sense of life, consequent 
upon their unnatural mode of existence, their seden- 
tary days, and their fi:equent nights of late watching. 
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But to Ruth it was inexplicable. Slie had yawned, 
and loitered, and looked off at the beautiful panel, 
and lost herself in thoughts of home^ until i^e fully 
expected the reprimand which at any other time she 
would have beensure to receive, and now, to her sur- 
prise, ^e was singled out as one of the most d^gent I 

Much as she longed for the deHght of seemg the 
noble shire-haU — ^the boast of the county — and of 
catching glimpses of the dancers, smd hearing the 
band; much as she longed for some rariety to the 
dull monotonous life ^e was leading, she could not 
feel happy to accept a privilege, granted, as she be- 
lieved, in ignorance of the real state of the case; so 
she startled her companions by rising abruptly and 
going up to Mrs. Mason, who was finishing a dress 
which ought to have been sent home two hours 
before: 

" If you please, Mrs. Mason, I was not one of the 
most diligent; I am afiraid — I believe — I was not 
diligent at all. I was very tired ; and I could not 

help thinking, and when I think, I can't attend to 

* 

C2 
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«( Well I I shall take it in that way, and not as 
if Fd earned it, which I haven't. So thank you. 
You can't think how I shall enjoy it now. I did 
work diligently for five minutes last night, after I 
heard of it, I wanted to go so much. But I could 
not keep it up. Oh, dear! and I shall really 
hear a band ! and see the inside of that beautiful 
shire-hall!" 
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CHAPTER n. 

Ik due time that evening, Mrs. Mason collected 
*' her young ladies" for an inspection of their ap- 
pearance before proceeding to the shire-halL H^ 
eager, important, hurried manner of summoning 
them was not unlike that of a hen clucking her 
chickens together ; and to judge firom the close in- 
vestigation they had to undergo, it might have been 
thought that their part in the evening^s performance 
was to be &r more important than that of tem- 
porary ladies*-maids. 

''Is that your best firock. Miss Hilton?" asked 
Mrs. Mason, in a half-dissatisfied tone, turning 
Ruth about ; for it was only her Sunday black silk, 
and was somewhat worn and shabby. 

" Tea, nut'am," answered Ruth, quietly. 
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" Oh ! indeed. Then it will do" (still the half- 
satisfied tone). *' Dress^ young ladies, you know is 
a very secondary consideration. Conduct is every- 
thing. Still, Miss Hilton, I think you should write 
and ask your guardian to send you money for 
another gown. I am sorry I did not think of it 
before." 

** I do not think he would send any if I wrote," 
answered Ruth^ in a low voice. " He was angry 
when I wanted a shawl, when the cold weather 
set in." 

Mrs. Mason gave her a little push of dismissal, 
and Ruth fell into the ranks by her friend. Miss 
Wood. 

** Never mind, Ruthie ; you're prettier than any 
of them," said a merry, good-natured girl, whose 
plainness excluded her from any of the envy of 
rivalry. 

" Yes ! I know I am pretty," said Ruth, sadly, 
** but I am sorry I have no better gown, for this is 
very shabby. I am ashamed of it myself, and I can 
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see Mrs. Mason is twice as much ashamed. I wish 
I need not go. I did not know we should have to 
think ahout our own dress at all, or I should not 
have wished to go." 

." Never mind, Ruth," said Jenny, ** you've been 
looked at now, and Mrs. Mason will soon be too 
busy to think about you and your gown." 

" Did you hear Ruth Hilton say she knew she 
was pretty ?" whispered one girl to another, so loudly 
that Ruth caught the words. 

** I could not help knowing," answered she, 
simply, " for many people have told me so." 

At length these preliminaries were over, and they 
were walking briskly through the frosty air ; the 
free motion was so inspiriting that Ruth almost 
danced along, and quite forgot all about shabby 
gowns and grumbling guardians. The shire-hall 
was even more striking than she had expected. The 
sides of the staircase were painted with figures that 
showed ghostly in the dim light, for only their 
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faces looked out of the dark dingy canvas, with 
strange fixed stare of expression. 

The yonng milliners had to arrange their waxes 
on tables in the ante-room, and make all readj 
before they could venture to peep into the ball-room, 
where the musicians were already tuning their 
instruments, and where one or two char-women 
(strange contrast! with their dirty, loose attire, 
and their incessant chatter, to the grand echoes of 
the vaulted room) were completing the dusting of 
benches and chairs* 

They quitted the place as Ruth and her com- 
panicms entered. They had talked lightly and 
merrily in the ante- room, but now their voices were 
hushed, awed by the old magnificence of the vast 
apartment. It was so large, that objects showed 
dim at the further end, as through a mist. Full- 
length figures of county worthies himg around^ in 
all varieties of costume, from the days of Holbein 
to the present time. The lofty roof was indistinct. 
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for the lamps were not fiilly lighted; jet while 
through the richly-painted Gothic window at one end 
the moonbeams fell, many-tinted, on the floor, and 
mocked with their vividness the struggles of the 
artificial Ught to illuminate its little sphere. 

High above sounded the mumcians, fitfully trying 
some strain of whadi they were not certain. Then 
they stopped playing and talked, and their voices 
sounded goblin-Uke in their dai^ recess, where 
candles were carried about in an imcertain wavering 
maimer, remindmg R«th of the flickering rig^ag 
motion of the will-o*-tbe-wisp. 

Suddenly the room sprang into the full blaze of 
Ught, and Ruth felt less imparessed with its appear- 
ance, and more willing to obey Mrsw Mason's sharp 

summons to her wandering flock, than she bad been 
when it was dim and mysterious. They had pre- 
sently enough to do in rendering o£5ces of assistance 
to the ladies who thronged in, and whose voices 
drowned all the muffled sound of the band Ruth 
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had longed so much to hear. Still, if one pleasure 
was less, another was greater than she had anti* 
cipated. 

** On condition" of such a number of little ob- 
servances that Ruth thought Mrs. Mason would never 
have ended enumerating them, they were allowed 
during the dances to stand at a side-door and watch. 
And what a beautiful sight it was ! Floating away 
to that bounding music, now far away, Uke garlands 
of fairies, now near, and showing as lovely women, 
with every ornament of graceful dress, the 61ite of 
the county danced on, little caring whose eyes 
gazed and were dazzled. Outside all was cold, and 
colourless, and uniform, one coating of snow over 
all. But inside it was warm, and glowing, and 
vivid; flowers scented the air, and wreathed the 
head, and rested on the bosom, as if it were mid- 
summer. Bright colours flashed on the eye and 
were gone, and succeeded by others as lovely in the 
rapid movement of the dance. Smiles dimpled 
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every face, and low tones of happiness murmured 

indistinctly through the room in every pause of the 

music. 

Ruth did not care to separate the figures that 

formed a joyous and brilliant whole ; it was enough 

to gaze, and dream of the happy smoothness of the 

lives in which such music, and such profusion of 

flowers, of jewels, elegance of every description, and 

beauty of all shapes and hues, were every-day things. 

She did not want to know who the people were ; 
although to hear a catalogue of names seemed to be 

the great delight of most of her companions. 

In fact, the enumeration rather disturbed her ; and 
to avoid the shock of too rapid a descent into 
the common-place world of Miss Smiths and Mr. 
Thomsons, she returned to her post in the ante- 
room. There she stood thinking, or dreaming. She 
was startled back to actual life by a voice close 
to her. One of the dancing young ladies had met 
with a misfortune. Her dress, of some gossamer 
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material, had been looped up by nosegays of flowers, 
and one of these had fallen off in the dance, leaving 
her gown to trail. To repair this, she had begged 
her partner to bring her to the room where the 
assistants should have been. None were there but 
Ruth. 

*' Shall I leave you?*' adced the gentleman. ** Is 
my absence necessary?" 

" Oh, no !" replied the lady. " A few stitches 
will set all to rights. Besides, I dare not enter that 
room by myself." So far she spoke sweetly and 
prettily. But now she addressed Ruth. *^ Make 
haste. Don't beep me an hour." And her voice 
became cold and authoritative. 

She was very pretty, with long dark ringlets and 
sparkling black eyes. These had struck Ruth in 
the hasty glance she had taken, before she knelt 
down to her task. She also saw that the gentleman 
was young and elegant. 

" Oh, that lovely galoppel How I long to dance 
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to it I Will it never be done ? What a frightful 

time you are taking ; and I'm dying to return in 

time for this galoppel" 

By way of showing a pretty child-like impatience, 

she began to beat time with her feet to the spirited 

air the band was playing. Ruth could not dam the 

rent in her dress with this continual motion, and 

she looked up to remonstra4;e. As she threw her 

head back tbi this purpose, she caught the eye of 

the gentleman who was standing by ; it was so 

expressive of amusement at the airs and graces of 

his pretty partner, that Ruth was infected by the 

feeling, and had to bend her face down to conceal 
the smile that mantled there. But not before he 

had seen it, and not before his attention had been 

thereby drawn to consider the kneeling figure, that, 

habited in black up to the throat, with the noble 

head bent down to the occupation in which she was 

engaged, formed such a contrast to the flippant, 

bright, artificial girl who sat to be served with an 

air as haughty as a queen on her throne. 
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*^ Oh, Mr. Bellingliam ! I'm ashamed to detain 
you so long. I had no idea any one could have 
spent so much time over a little tear. No wonder 
Mrs. Mason charges so much for dress-making, if 
her work-women are so slow." 

It was meant to be witty, but Mr. Bellingham 
looked grave. He saw the scarlet colour of annoy- 
ance flush to that beautiful cheek which was par- 
tially presented to him. He took a candle from the 
table, and held it so that Ruth had more light. She 
did not look up to thank him^ for she felt ashamed 
that he should have seen the smile which she had 
caught from him. 

" I am sorry I have •been so long, ma'am," said 
she, gently, as she finished her work. ** I was afraid 
it might tear out again if I did not do it carefully." 
She rose. 

" I would rather have had it torn than have missed 
that charming galoppe," said the young lady, 
shaking out her dress as a bird shakes its plumage. 
" Shall we go, Mr. Bellingham ?" looking up at him. 
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He was surprised that she gave no word or sign 
of thanks to the assistant. He took up a camelia 
that some one had left on the table. 

''Allow me, Miss Duncombe, to give this in 
your name to this young lady^ as thanks for her 
dexterous help." 

" Oh — of course," said she. 

Ruth received the flower silently, but with a 

grave, modest motion of her head. They had gone, 
and she was once more alone. Presently, her com- 
panions returned. 

"What was the matter with Miss Duncombe? 
Did she come here?" asked they. 

" Only her lace dress was torn, and I mended it," 
answered Ruth, quietly. 

** Did Mr. Bellingham come with her? They say 
he's going to be married to her ; did he come, Ruth ?*' 

•* Yes," said Ruth, and relapsed into silence.. 

Mr. Bellingham danced on gaily and merrily 
through the night, and flirted with Miss Duncombe, 
as he thought good. But he looked often to the 
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sjule-door where the milliner's apprentices stood; 
and once he recognised the tall, slight figure, and 
the rich auburn hair of the girl in black ; and then 
his eye sought for the camelia. It was there, snowy 
white in her bosom. And he danced on more gaily 
than ever. 

The cold grey dawn was drearily lighting up the 
streets when Mrs. Mason and her company returned 
home. The lamps were extinguished, yet the shut- * 
ters of the shops and dwelling-houses were not 
opened. All sounds had an echo unheard by day. 
One or two houseless beggars sat on door-steps, and, 
shivering, slept, with heads bowed on their knees, or 
resting against the cold hard support afforded by 
the wall. 

Ruth felt as if a dream had melted away, and 
she were once more in the actual world. How 
long it would be, even in the most favourable 
chance, before she should again enter the shire-hall ! 
or hear a band of music ! or even see again those 
bright happy people — as much without any sem- 
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blance of care or woe as if they belonged to another 
race of beings. Had they ever to deny themselyes 
a wish, much less a want ? Literally and figura* 
tively, their lives seemed to wander through flowery 
pleasure-paths. Here was cold, biting mid-winter 
for her, and such as her — for those poor b^gars 
almost a season of death ; but to Miss Buncombe 
and her companions, a happy, merry time, when 
flowers still bloomed, and fires crackled, and com- 
forts and luxuries were piled around them like fidry 
gifts. What did they know of the meaning of the 
word, so terrific to the poor? What was winter to 
them? But Ruth fancied that Mr. Bellingham 
looked as if he could understand the feelings of 
those removed firom him by circumstance and sta- 
tion. He had drawn up the windows of his car- 
riage, it is true, with a shudder. 

Ruth, then, had been watching him. 

Yet she had no idea that any association made 
her camelia predous to her. She believed it was 
solely on account of its exquisite beauty that ^e 

D2 
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« 

tended it so carefully. She told Jenny every par- 
ticular of its presentation, with open, straight-look- 
ing eye^ and without the deepening of a shade of 
colour. 

'* Was it not kind of him ? You can't think 
how nicely he did it, just when I was a little bit 
mortified by her ungracious ways." 

** It was very nice^ indeed,'' replied Jenny. 
''Such a beautiful flower! I wish it had some 
aoent" 

'' I wish it to be exactly as it is ; it is perfect 
So pure I*' said Ruth, almost clasping her treasure 
as she placed it in water. *' Who is Mr. Belling- 
hamr 

''He is son to that Mrs. Bellingham of the 
Prioiy, &r whom we made the grey satin pelisse," 
answered Jenny, sleepily. 

^^Tliat was before mytime,** said Ruth. But 
diim was no answer. Jamy was asle^ 

It was ki^ before Rath followed hear eaoonple. 
Swa oia % winte daj) it was dear mondng light 
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that fell upon her face as she smiled in her slumber. 
Jenny would not waken her, but watched her &ce 
with admiration ; it was so lovely in its happiness. 

** She is dreaming of last night/' thought Jenny. 

It was true she was ; but one figure flitted more 
than all the rest through her visions. He presented 
flower after flower to her in that baseless morning 
dream^ which was all too quickly ended. The 
night before, she had seen her dead mother in her 
sleep, and she wakened, weeping. And now she 
dreamed* of Mr. Bellingham, and smiled. 

And yet, was this a more evil dreapi than the 
other? 

The realities of life seemed to cut more sharply 
against her heart than usual that morning. The 
late hours of the preceding nights, and perhaps the 
excitement of the evening before, had indisposed 
her to bear calmly the rubs and crosses which beset 
all Mrs. Mason's young ladies at times. 

For Mrs. Mason, though the first dressmaker in • 
the county, was human after all; and suffered, like 
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her apprentices^ from the same causes that affected 
themL This morning she was disposed to find fault 
with everything, and everybody. She seemed to 
have risen with the determination of putting the 
world and all that it contained (her world, at least) 
to rights before night; and abuses and negligences, 
which had long passed unreproved, or winked at, 
were to-day to be dragged to light, and sharply 
reprimanded. Nothing less than perfection would 
satisfy Mrs. Mason at such times. 

She had her ideas of justice, too; but they were 
not divinely beautiful and true ideas ; they were 
something more resembling a grocer's, or tea-dealer*s 
ideas of equal right. A little over-indujgence last 
night was to be balanced by a good deal of over- 
severity to-day; and this manner of rectifying pre- 
vious errors fully satisfied her conscience. 

Ruth was not inclined for, or capable of, much 
extra exertion; and it would have tasked all her 
powers to have pleased her superior. The work- 
zoom seemed filled with sharp calls. '' Miss Hilton ! 
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where have you put the blue Persian? Whenever 
things are mislaid, I know it has been Miss Hil- 
ton's evening for siding away !" 

'^ Miss Hilton was going out last nighty so I 
o£^ed to clear the workroom for her. I will find 
it directly, ma'am," answered one of the girls. 

'^ Oh, I am well aware of Miss Hilton's custom of 
shuffling off her duties upon any one who can be 
induced to relieve her," replied Mrs. Mason. 

Riith reddened, and tears sprang to her eyes; but 
she was so conscious of the falsity of the accusation, 
that she rebuked herself for being moved by it, and, 
raising her head, gave a proud look round, as if in 
appeal to her companions. 

*' Where is the skirt* of Lady Famham's dress ? 
The flounces not put on ! I am surprised. May I 
ask to whom this work was entrusted yesterday?" 
inquired Mrs. Mason, fixing her eyes on Ruth. 

" I was to have done it, but I made a mistake, 
and had to undo it. I am very sorry." 

" I might have guessed, certainly. There is little 
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difficulty, to be sure, in discovering, when work has 
been neglected or spoilt, into whose hands it has 

Men." 

Such were the speeches which fell to Ruth's share 
on this' day of all days, when she was least fitted to 
bear them with equanimity. 

In the afternoon it was necessary for Mrs. Mason 
to go a few miles into the country. She left in- 
junctions, and orders, and directions, and prohi- 
bitions without end ; but at last she was gone, and 
in the relief of her absence, Ruth laid her arms on 
the table, and, burying her head, began to cry aloud, 
with weak, unchecked sobs. 

"Don't cry, Miss Hilton," — "Ruthie, never 
mind the old dragon," — " How will you bear on 
for five years, if you don't spirit yourself up not to 
care a straw for what she says?" — were some of the 
modes of comfort and sympathy administered by the 
young work-women. 

Jenny, with a wiser insight into the grievance 
and its remedy, said: 
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** Suppose Ruth goes out instead of you, Fanny 
Barton, to do the errands. The fresh air will do 
her good ; and you know you dislike the cold east 
winds, while Ruth says she enjoys frost and snow, 
and all kinds of shivery weather." 

Fanny Barton was a great sleepy-looking girl, 
huddling over the fire. No one so willing as she 
to relinquish the walk on this bleak afternoon^ when 
the east wind blew keenly down the street, drying 
up the very snow itself. There was no temptation 
to come abroad, for those who were not absolutely 
obliged to leave their warm rooms; indeed, the 
dusk hour showed that it was the usual tea-time 
for the humble inhabitants of that part of the town 
through which Ruth had to pass on her shopping 
expedition. As she came to the high ground just 
above the river, where the street sloped rapidly 
down to the bridge, she saw the flat country beyond 
all covered with snow, making the black dome of 
the cloud-laden sky seppear yet blacker ; as if the 
winter's night had never fairly gone away, but 
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had hovered on the edge of the world all through 
the short bleak day. Down by the bridge (where 
there was a little shelving bank, used as a landing- 
place for any pleasure-boats that could float on that 
shallow stream) some children were playing, and 
defying the cold; one of them ,had got a large 
washing-tub, and with the use of a broken oar kept 
steering and pushing himself hither and thither in 
the little creek, much to the admiration of his 
companions, who stood gravely looking on, im- 
movable in their attentive observation of the hero, 
although their £ices were blue with cold, and 
their hands crammed deep into their pockets with 
some faint hope of finding warmth there. Perhaps 
they feared that, if they unpacked themselves from 
their lumpy attitudes and began to move about, the 
cruel wind would find its way into every cranny of 
their tattered dress. They were all huddled up, and 
still; with eyes intent on the embryo sailor. At last, 
one little man, envious of l^e reputation that his 
playfellow was acquiring by his daring, called out: 
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** I'll set thee a oraddy, Tom ! Thou dar'n't go 
over yon black line in the water, out into the real 
nver. 

Of course the challenge was not to be refused^ 
and Tom paddled away towards the dark line, 
beyond which the riyer swept with smooth, steady 
current. Ruth (a child in years herself) stood at 
the top of the declivity watching the adventurer, 
but as unconscious of any danger as the group of 
children below. At their playfellow's success^ they 
broke through the calm gravity of observation into 
boisterous marks of applause, clapping their hands, 
and stamping their impatient little feet, and shout- 
ing, " Well done, Tom ; thou hast done it rarely F' 

Tom stood in childish dignity for a moment, 
facing his admirers ; then, in an instant, his wash- 
ing-tub boat was whirled round, and he lost his 
balance, and fell out ; and both he and his boat were 
carried away slowly, but surely, by the strong full 
river which eternally moved onwards to the sea. 
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The children shrieked aloud with tenor ; and 
Ruth flew down to the little bay, and far into its 
shallow waters, before she felt how useless such an 
action was, and that the sensible plan would have 
been to seek for efficient help. Hardly had this 
thought struck her^ when, louder and sharper than 
the sullen roar of the stream that was ceaselessly and 
unrelentingly flowing on, came the splash of a horse 
galloping through the water in which she was stand- 
ing. Passed her like lightning — down in the stream, 
swimming along with the current — ^a stooping rider 
— an outstretched, grasping arm — a little life re- 
deemed, and a child saved to those who loved it ! 
Ruth stood dizzy and sick with emotion while all 
this took place; and when the rider turned his 
swimming horse, and slowly breasted up the river to 
the landing-place, she recognised him as the Mr. 
. BelUngham of the night before. He carried the un- 
conscious child across his horse ; the body hung in 
•0 lifeless a manner that Ruth believed it was 
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dead, and her eyes were suddenly blinded with 
tears. She waded back to the beach, to the point to- 
wards which Mr. Bellingham was directing his horse. 

" Is he dead ?" asked she, stretching out her arms 
to receive the little fellow ; for she instinctively felt 
that the position in which he hung was not the most 
conducive to returning consciousness, if, indeed, it 
would ever return. 

" I think not," answered Mr, Bellingham^ as he 
gave the child to her, before springing off his horse. 
•* Is he your brother ? Do you know who he is ?" 

'' Look !" said Ruth, who had sat down upon the 
ground, the better to prop the poor lad, '* his hand 
twitches ! he lives ! oh, sir, he lives ! Whose boy 
is he ?' (to the people, who came hurrying and ga- 
thering to the spot at the rumour of an accident.) 

•* He's old Nelly Brownson's," said they. " Her 
grandson." 

" We must take him into a house directly," said 
she. " Is his home far off ?" 

" No, no; it's just close by." 
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<< One of you go for a doctor at once/' said Mr. 
Bellingham, autboritatiyely, ''and bring him to 
the old woman's without delay. You must not 
hold him any longer," he continued^ speaking to 
Buth, and remembering her &ce now for the first 
time ; '' your dress is dripping wet already. Here ! 
you fellow, take him up, d'ye see !" 

But the child's hand had nerrously clenched 
Ruth's dress, and she would not have him disturbed. 
She carried her heavy burden very tenderly towards 
a mean little cottage indicated by the neighbours ; 
an old crippled woman was coming out of the door, 
shaking all over with agitatioiL 

'' Dear heart !" said she, '' he's the last of 'em all, 
^id he's gone afore me." 

'' Nonsense," said Mr. BeUingham, '' the boy is 
alive, and likely to live." 

But the old woman was helpless and hopeless, 
and insisted on believing that her grandson was 
dead ; and dead he would have been if it had not 
been for Ruth, and one or two of the more sensible 
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neighbouis, who, under Mr. Bellingham's directions, 
bustled about, and did all that was necessary until 
animation was restored. 

*' What a confounded time these people are in 
fetching the doctor," said Mr. Bellingham to Ruth, 
between whom and himself a sort of silent under- 
standing had sprung up from the circumstance of 
their having been the only two (besides mere chil- 
dren) who had witnessed the accident, and also the 
only two to whom a certain degree of cultivation 
had given the power of understanding each other's 
thoughts and even each other's words. 

'* It takes so much to knock an idea into such 

stupid people's heads. They stood gaping and 

asking which doctor they were to go for, as if it 

signified whether it was Brown or Smith, so long as 

he had his wits about him. I have •90 more time 

to waste here either ; I was on the giEdlop when I 
caught sight of the lad; and now he has fairly 

sobbed and opened his eyes, I see no use in my 

staying in this stifling atmosphere. May I trouble 
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you with one thing ? Will you be so good as to 
see that the little fellow has all'that he wants ? If 
you'll allow me, 1*11 leave you my purse," continued 
he, giving it to Ruth, who was only too glad to 
have this power entrusted to her of procuring one 
or two requisites which she had perceived to be 
wanted. But she saw some gold between the net- 
work ; she did not like the charge of such riches. 

'* I shall not want so much, really, sir. One 
sovereign will be plenty — more than enough. May 
I take that out, and I will give you back what is 
left of it when I see you again ? or, perhaps I had 
better send it to you, sir ?" 

" I think you had better keep it all at present. 
Oh! what a horrid dirty place this is; insuffer- 
able two minutes longer. You must not stay here; 
you'll be poisoned with this abominable air. Come 
towards the door, I beg. Well, if you think one 
sovereign will be enough, I will take my purse ; 
only, remember you apply to me if you think they 
want more." 
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They were standing at the door, where some 
one was holding Mr. Bellingham's horse. Buth was 
looking at him with her earnest eyes (Mrs. Mason 
and her errands quite forgotten in the interest of 
the afternoon's event), her whole thoughts bent 
upon rightly understanding and following out his 
wishes for the little boy's welfare ; and until now 
this had been the first object in his own mind. But 
at this moment the strong perception of Ruth's ex- 
ceeding beauty came again upon him. He almost 
lost the sense of what he was saying, he was so 
startled into admiration. The night before, he had 
not seen her eyes ; and now they looked straight 
and innocently full at him, grave, earnest, and 
deep. But when she instinctively read the change 
in the expression of his countenance, she dropped 
her large white veiling lids; and he thought her 
face was lovelier still. 

The irresistible impulse seized him to arrange 
matters so that he might see her again before 
long. 

VOL. I. E 
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«Kor said lie. ^'I 0ee ii vould be better that 
jaa ilKnld keep the pnse. Many dungs may be 
^nmtod £ir the lad whkh we caanot calculate upon 
now* If I Bemember tightly, theie aie three so- 
Tcaceigns jnod sone loose change ; I aball, perhi^ 
iee yon i^gain in a few dayi, when, if ibere be jay 
money left ia the pmsei you caa neatoie it to me.*' 

^' Oh, yea, ar," jnid Rath, aliiw to ithe magnitude 
kA the wants'to which dbe might hare to adminiater, 
and yet rather a&aod of the reqwiiwhility inq^iedin 
the poBsefldon of ao nrach moaey. 

'^ Li there any ohaaoe of my meeting you again 
in this houae ?" adbedhe. 

" I hope to oome whenever I can,nr; batl muat 
nm in emnd-times, and I don't krow when my torn 
maybe." 

<< Oh" — he did not fiiUy understand this answer 
— *' I should like to know how you think the boy 
going on, if it is not giving you too mndi trouble ; 
do you ever take walks?" 

** Not for walking's sake, sir." 
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*' W^ 1" £aid he, '^ you go to chmch, I soppoBe? 
Mrs. Mason does not keep you at worked Sundays, 

I toast r 

" Qhy no, taLr. I go to dxurdb re^uladly.'' 

'^ Then^ perhaps, you will be so good jSfi to tell 
«Qe what ohurcb you go to, and I will meet you 
there x^ext Sunday afternoon.?" 

^M go to St. NicbolaB*, fiir. I wiU take cadre tmd 
bnskg you word how the iboy is, and what doctor 
they get^ and I will keep an account of the nuMiey 
I spend." 

'^ Very weU ; thank you. £^QCiemb(^, I tiuBt to 
you." 

H£ meant that he selied on her promise to meet 
him ; but Ruth thoi^ht that he was seSening to the 
responsibility of doing the beat she could &r .the 
child. He wm going away, when a firesh thought 
struck him^ and he turned back iioto the cattle 
once more, and addressed Buth, with a half-smale on 
his oDunlenancfi.; 

<^It «eett8 xaiber stange, but wee hav€ m> 

£2 
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one to introduce us ; my name is Bellingham — 
yours is ?" 

" Ruth Hilton, sir," ^e answered, in a low voice, 
for now that the conversation no longer related to 
the boy, she felt shy and restrained. 

He held out his hand to shake henf, and just as 
she gave it to him, the old grandmother came tot- 
tering up to ask some question. The interruption 
jarred upon him, and made him once more keenly 
alive to the closeness of the air, and the squalor 
and dirt by which he was surrounded. 

" My good woman," said he to Nelly Brownson, 
^^ could you not keep your place a little neater and 
cleaner? It is more fit for pigs than human beings. 
The air in this room is quite offensive, and the dirt 
and filth is really disgraceful." 

By this time he was mounted, and, bowing to 
Ruth, he rode away. 

Then the old woman's wrath broke out. 

" Who may you be, that knows no better 
manners than to come into a poor woman's house 
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to abuse it? — fit for pigs, indeed ! What d'ye call 
yon fellow?" 

'^ He is Mr. Bellingham," said Ruth, shocked at 
the old woman's apparent ingratitude. '^ It was he 
that rode into the water to save your grandson. He 
would have been drowned but for Mr. Bellingham. 
I thought once they would both have been swept 
away by the current, it was so strong." 

" The river is none so deep, either," the old 
woman said, anxious to diminish as much as pos- 
sible the obligation she was under to one who had 
ofiended her. " Some one else would have saved 
him, if this fine young spark had never beea near. 
He's an orphan^ and God watches over orphans, 
they say. I'd rather it had been any one else as 
had picked him out, than one who comes into a 
poor body's house only to abuse it." 

" He did not come in only to abuse it," said Ruth, 
gently. " He came with little Tata ; he only said 
it was not quite so clean as it might be." 

"What ! you're taking up the cry, are you? 
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Wait til< yoa are an old woman like me, crippled 
with rheumatiz^ and a lad to see after like Tom, 
who ia always in mud when he isn't in water; and 
hifl food and mine to accape together (God knows 
Wre ofien diort, and do the best I can)^ and water 
to fetch np that steep brow." 

She stopped to congh ;: and Ruth jucBcioaely 
changed the subject, and began to consult the old 
woman as to the wants of her grandson, in which 
consultation they were soon assisted by the medical 
mail* 

When Sutk had made one or two arrangements 
with a neighbour, whom; die adced to procure the 
most, necessary ihings^ and had heard from the 
doctor that all would be right in a day or two, she 
began to quake at the recollection of the length of 
time she had spent at Nelly Brownson's, and to re- 
member, with some afiright, the strict watoh kept 
b]prMBi» Mason mrer her apprentices' out-goings^and 
in-comings on working-days. She hurried off 
1^) the diopi^ and tried to recal her wandering 
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BS a match to lilac, foand die had lost her pattema^ 
and went home with ill-dioaen thingS) and in a £t 
oS despair at her own stupidity. 

The truth was, that the afternoon'a adventare 
filled her mind; only, the figure of Tom (who waa 
now safe, and likely to do well) was receding into 
the background, and- that of Mr. BelGngham be- 
ocnning more prominent than it had been. His 
spirited and natural action of galloping into the 
water to save tibe child, was magnified by Ruth into 
the most heroic deed of daring; his interest about 
the boy was tender, thoughtful benevolence in her 
eyes, and hia careless liberaEty of mon^ was fine 
generonty; lor she forgot that gen^osity imj^es 
some degree of sdf-denial. She was gratified^ too, 
by the power of fispensing comfort he had entrusted 
to her, and was busy with AInaschar visions of wise 
expenditure, when the necessity of opening Mrs. 
Mason's house-door summoned her back into actual 
present Gfe, and the dread of an immediate scolding. 
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For this time, however, she was spared ; but 
spared for such a reason that she would have been 
thankful for some blame in preference to her impu- 
nity. During her absence, Jenny's difficulty of 
breathing had suddenly become worse, and the 
girls had, on their own responsibility, put her to 
bed, and were standing round her in dismay, when 
Mrs. Mason's return home (only a few minutes 
before Ruth arrived) fluttered them back into the 
workroom. 

And now, all was confiision and hurry ; a doctor 
to be sent for ; a mind to be unburdened of direc- 
tions for a dress to a fore-woman, who was too ill 
to understand ; scoldings to be scattered with no 
illiberal hand amongst a group of frightened girls, 
hardly sparing the poor invalid herself for her in- 
opportune illness. In the middle of all this turmoil, 

Buth crept quietly to her place, with a heavy 

saddened heart at the indisposition of the gentle 

fore-woman. She would gladly have nursed Jenny 
hersdf, and often longed to do it, but she could not 
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be spared. Hands, unskilful in fine and delicate 
work, would be well enough qualified to tend the 
sick, until the mother arrived from home. Mean- 
while, extra diligence was required in the work- 
room ; and Ruth found no opportunity of going to 
see little Tom, or to fulfil the plans for making him 
and his grandmother more comfortable, which she 
had proposed to herself. She regretted her rash 
promise to Mr. Bellingham, of attending to the 
little boy's welfare ; all that she could do, was done 
by means of Mrs. Mason's servant, through whom 
she made inquiries, and sent the necessary help. 

The subject of Jenny's illness was the prominent 
one in the house. Ruth told of her own adventure, 
to be sure, but when she was at the very crisis of 
the boy's fall into the river, the more fresh and 
vivid interest of some tidings of Jenny was brought 
into the room, and Ruth ceased, almost blaming 
herself for caring for anything besides the question 
of life or death to be decided in that very house. 

Then a pale, gentle-looking woman was seen 
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numng softly about ; and it was whispered that 
this was the mother come to nurse her child. 
Everybody liked her, she was so sweet-looking, 
and gave so little trouble, and seemed so patient, 
and so thankfiil tar any inquiries about her daugfa- 
ter, whose iUnesE^ it was undemtood, altfaoagh its 
scfferity was mitigated, waa likely to^ be loag and 
tedious. While all the fediags and thoughts re^ 
laitmg to Jenny were predomuxant, Sunday arrived. 
Mrs. Mason went the accustomed visit to her fadier's, 
maki]^ some little show of spohgy to Mrs. Wood 
for leaving hi^ and her daughter ; the apprentices 
dispersed to the various frienda with whom they 
w^e in the habit of spending the dxy ; and Ruth 
went to St. Nicholas', with a sorrowful heart, de- 
pressed on account of Jenny, and self-reproachM 
at having ra^y und^:takaL what she had been 
unable to perform. 

As she came out of church, she was joined by 
Mr. Bellingham. She had half hoped that he might 
have forgotten the airaiagem»nt, and yet she wished 
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to relieve henielf of her responsibility. She knew 
hia step behind her, and the contending feelings 
made her heart beat hard, and she longed to ion 
away. 

'^ Miss Hilton, I believe," said he, overtaking her, 
and bowing forward, so as to catch a sight of her 
rose-red &ce. ^ How is onr litde sailor going on ? 
Well, I trust, from the symptoms the other day." 

** I believe, sir, he is quite well now. I am very 
sorry, but I have not been able to go and see him. 
I am so sorry — I could not help it. But I have 
got one or two things through another pexaon. I 
have put them down on this slip of paper; and here 
is your purse, sir, for I am afraid I can do nothing 
more for him. We have illness in the house, and 
it makes us very busy.'* 

Kuth had been so much accustomed to blame of 
late, that ^e almost anticipated some remonrtrance 
or reproach now, for not havix^ fulfilled her pro- 
mise better. She little guessed that Mr. Bellingham 
was far more busy trying to devise some excuse for 
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ineetmg her again, daring the silence that succeeded 
her speech, than displeased with her for not bring- 
ing a more particular account of the little boy, in 
whom he had ceased to feel any interest. 
She repeated, after a minute's pause: 
" I am very sorry I have done so little, sir." 
" Oh, yes, I am sure you have done all you 
could. It was thoughtless in me to add to your 
engagements." 

" He is displeased with me," thought Ruth, " for 
what he believes to have been neglect of the boy, 
whose life he risked his own to save. If I told all, 
he would see that I could not do more ; but I cannot 
tell him all the sorrows and worries that have taken 
up my time." 

"And yet I am tempted to give you another 
little commission, if it is not taking up too much of 
your time, and presuming too much on your good- 
nature," said he, a bright idea having just struck 
him. " Mrs. Mason lives in Heneage Place, does 
not she ? My mother's ancestors lived there ; and 
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once, when the house was being repaired, she took 
me in to show me the old place. There was an old 
hunting-piece painted on a panel over one of the 
chimney-pieces; the figures were portraits of my 
ancestors. I have often thought I should like to 
purchase it^ if it still remained there. Can you ascer- 
tain this for me, and bring me word next Sunday?* 

'^Oh, yes, sir," said Ruth, glad that this commis- 
sion was completely within her power to execute, 
and anxious to make up for her previous seeming 
neglect. '* Til look directly I get home^ and ask 
Mrs. Mason to write and let you know." 

** Thank you," said he, only half satisfied ; " I 
think perhaps, however, it might be as well not to 
trouble Mrs. Mason about it ; you see, it would 
compromise me, and I am not quite determined to 
purchase the picture ; if you would ascertain whether 
the painting is there, and tell me, I would take a 
little time to reflect, and afterwards I could apply 
to Mrs. Mason myself." 
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'* Very weHf at, I niill see ahmtit." So tliey 
parted. 

Bef(»e tbe Xktxi Sunday, Mrs. Wood had taken 
her daughiier to her diataixt liome, to reoruit in that 
quiet place. Ruth watched her down the street 
fiDm An upper window, and, fighing deep and long, 
retained to the workaroom, whence the warning 
¥oiee and the gentle wiadom had departed. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

Mb. BeIiIingham attaadied afternoon servioe at 
St. Nicholas' church the next Sunday. His thoughts 
had been fax moa^ oocnpied lyy Ruth than hem by 
him, althoQgh his appesranee upon the scene of her 
life was more an erent U> her than it was to him. 
He was puzzled by the impiesmon she had produced 
on him, though he &d not in general analyse the 
nature of his feelings, but timfly enjoyed them with 
the delight which yooth tak« in experiencix.g new 
and strong emotion. 

He was old compaxed to Ruth, but young as a 
man; haxdly three^azuiMrwenty. The fact of his 
being an only ^hild had given him, as it does to 
maiKy, a sort of inequality in tibose parts of the cha- 
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racier which are usually formed by the number of 
years that a person has lived. 

The unevenness of discipline to which only chil^ 
dren are subjected; the thwarting, resulting from 
over-anxiety ; the indiscreet indulgence, arising 
from a love centred all in one object ; had been 
exaggerated in his education, probably from the 
circumstance that his mother (his only surviving 
parent) had been similarly situated to himself. 

He was already in possession of the comparatively 
small property he inherited from his father. The 
estate on which his mother lived was her own ; and 
her income gave her the means of indulging or con- 
trolling him, after he had grown to man's estate, 
as her wayward disposition and her love of power 
prompted her. 

Had he been double-dealing in his conduct 
towards her, had he condescended to humour her in 
the least, her passionate love for him would have 
induced her to strip herself of all her possessions to 
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add to his dignity or happiness. But although he 
felt the warmest affection for her, the regardlessness 
which she had taught him (by example, perhaps, 
more than by precept) of the feelings of others, was 
continually prompting him to do things that she, 
for the time being, resented as mortal affronts. He 
would mimic the clergyman she specially esteemed, 
even to his very face ; he would refuse to visit her 
schools for months and months, and, when wearied 
into going at last, revenge himself by puzzling 
the children with the most ridiculous questions 
(gravely put) that he could imagine. 

All these boyish tricks annoyed and irritated her 
far more than the accounts which reached her of 

more serious misdoings at college and in town. Of 
these grave offences she never spoke ; of the smaller 
misdeeds she hardly ever ceased speaking. 

Still, at times, she had great influence over him, 
and nothing delighted her more than to exercise it. 
The submission of his will to hers was sure to be 
liberally rewarded ; for it gave her great happiness 

TOL. I. P 
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to eztorty from his indifference or his afiection, the 

ocmoeBsions whioh she nerer sought by foroe of 
ntBBoa, or by appeals to principle — octnceasions 

which he frequently withheld, solely for the sake of 

aflserting his independence of her control 

She was aiudouB for him to many Mies Dun- 
combe. He cared litde or nothing about it — ^it was 
time enough to be married ten years hence ; and so 
he was dawdling through some months of his life — 
sometimes flirting with the nothing-loth Miss Dun- 
combe, sometimes plaguing, and sometimes delight- 
ing his mother, at all times taking care to please 
himself— when he first saw Ruth Hilton, and a new, 
passionate, hearty feeling fihot through his whole 
being. He did not know why he wa[s so fascinated 
by her. She was very beautiful, but he had seen 
others equally beautiful, and with many more 
agaceries calculated to set off the effect of their 
charms. 

There was, perhaps, something bewitching in the 
union of the grace and loveliness of womanhood 
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with the naivete^ aimplicaJrir, and innooence x£ an 
intelligent child. There was a spell in the shyness, 
which made her avoid and shun all admiring iqh 
proaches to acquaintance. It would be an exquisite 
delight to attract and tame her wildness, just as be 
had often aUuj»d and tamed the timid fawns in his 
mother's park. 

Bj no over-bold admiration, or radb, passionate 
word, would he startle her; and, surety, in time die 
might be induced to look upon him as a fiiend, if 
not something nearer and dearer still. 

In accordance with this determination, he re- 
sisted the strong temptation of walking by her aide 
the whole distance home after churcL He only 
reoeiyed the intelligence she brought respecting the 
panel with thanks, spoke a few words about the 
weather, bowed, and was gone, fiuth believed 
she should never see him again ; and, in spite of 
sundry self-i^braidings for her folly, ahe could not 
help feeling as if a shadow were drawn over her 
existence for several days to come. 

f2 
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Mtb. Mason was a widow> and had to struggle 
for the sake of the six or seven children left de- 
pendent on her 'exerdons ; thus there was some 
reason^ and great excuse, for the pinching economy 
which r^ulated her household affidrs. 

On Sundays she chose to conclude that all her 
apprentices had friends who would be glad to see 
them to dinner;, and give them a welcome reception 
for the remainder of the day; while she, and those 
of her children who were not at school, went to 
spend the day at her father's house, several miles 
out of the town. Accordingly, no dinner was 
cooked on Sundays for the young work- women ; no 
fires were lighted in any rooms to which they had 
access. On this morning they breakfasted in Mrs. 
Mason's own parlour, after which the room was 
closed against them through the day by some 
understood, though unspoken prohibition. 

What became of such as Rulh, who had no home 
and no friends in that large populous desolate town ? 
She had hitherto commissioned the servant, who 
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went to market on Saturdays for the family, to buy 
her a bun or biscuit, whereon she made her fasting 
dinner in the deserted workroom; sitting in her 
walking-dress to keep off the cold, which clung to 
her in spite of shawl and bonnet. Then she would . 
sit at the window, looking out on the dreaiy 
prospect till her eyes were often blinded by tears ; 
and, partly to shake off thoughts and recollections, 
the indulgence in which she felt to be productive 
of no good, and partly to have some ideas to dwell 
upon during the coming week beyond those sug- 
gested by the constant view of the same room, she 
would caiTy her Bible, and place herself in the 
windowHseat on the wide landing, which com- 
manded the street in front of the house. From 
thence she could see the irregular grandeur of the 
place ; she caught a view of the grey church-tower, 
rising hoary and massive into mid-air ; she saw one 
or two figures loiter along on the sunny side of the 
street, in all the enjoyment of their fine clothes and 
Sunday leisure; and she imagined histories for them. 
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and tried to picture to herself their homes and their 
daily doings. 

And before long, the belb swung heavily in the 
chuxeh-tower, and stmek out with musical clang 
the first summons to afifcemoon church. 

After church was oyer, she used to return home 
to the same window-seat, and watch till the winter 
twilight was oyer and gone, and the stars came out 
oyer the black masses of houses. And then she 
would steal down to ask for a candle, as a compa- 
nion to her in the deserted workroom. Occa- 
sionally the seryant would bring her up some tea; 
but of late Ruth had dechned taking any, as she 
had discovered she was robbing the kind-hearted 
creature of part of the small provision left out for 
her by Mrs. Mason. She sat on, hungry and cold, 
trying to read her Bible, and to think the old holy 
thoughts which had been her childish meditations 
at her mother's knee, until one after another the 
apprentices returned, weary with their day's enjoy- 
ment, and theb week's 4ate watching; too weary to 
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make hear in any way a partaker of their pleasure 
by entering into details of tke manner in which tiiey 
had spent thdr day. 

And last of all^ Mrs. Mason returned; and, sum- 
moning* her '' young people " once more into the 
parlour, she read a prayer before dismissing them to 
bed. She always expected to find them all in the 
house when she came home, but asked no questions 
as to their proceedings through the day; perhaps, 
because she dreaded to hear that one or* two had 
occasionally nowhere to go, and that it would be 
sometimes necessary to order a Sunday's dinner, 
and leave a lighted fire on that day. 

For five months Buth had been an inmate at 
Mrs. Mason's, and such had been the regular order 
of the Sundays. While the fore-woman stayed there, 
it is true, she was ever rea^ to give Ruth the little 
variety of hearix^ of recreations in which she was 
no partaker; and however tired Jenny might be 
at night, she had ever some sympathy to bestow 
on PUith £3r the dull length of day she had passed. 
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After her departure, the monotonous idleness of the 
Sunday seemed worse to bear than the incessant 
labour of the work-days ; until the time came when 
it seemed to be a recognised hope in her mind, that 
on Sunday afternoons she should see Mr. Belling- 
ham, and hear a few words from him, as from a 
friend who took an interest in her thoughts and pro- 
ceedings during the past week. 

Ruth's mother had been the daughter of a poor 
curate in Norfolk, and, early left without parents 
or home, she was thankful to marry a respectable 
farmer, a good deal older than herself. After their 
marriage, however, everything seemed to go wrong. 
Mrs. Hilton fell into a delicate state of health, and 
was unable to bestow the ever-watchful attention 
to domestic ai&irs, so requisite in a farmer's wife. 
Her husband had a series of misfortunes — of a 
more important kind than the death of a whole 
brood of turkeys from getting among the nettles, or 
the year of bad cheeses spoilt by a careless dairy- 
maid — which were the consequences (so the neigh- 
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bours said) of Mr. Hilton's mistake in marrying a 
delicate, fine lady. His crops failed; his horses 
died; his bam took fire; in short, if he had been 
in any way a remarkable character, one might have 
supposed him to be the object of an avenging fate, 
so successive were the evils which pursued him; 
but as he was only a somewhat common-place 
farmer, I believe we must attribute his calamities 
to some want in his character of the one quality 
required to act as key-stone to many excellencies. 
While his wife lived, all worldly misfortunes seemed 
as nothing to him; her strong sense and lively 
faculty of hope upheld him from despair; her sym« 
pathy was always ready, and the invalid's room had 
an atmosphere of peace and encouragement, which 
afiPected all who entered it. But when Ruth was 
about twelve, one morning in the busy hay-time, 
Mrs. Hilton was left alone for some hours. This 
had often happened before, nor had she seemed 
weaker than usual when they had gone, forth to 
the field; but on their return, with merry voices, to 
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ftUkk ^e dinner prepared for the liaymakers, they 
found an nnusoal sSttnee brooding over the house ; 
no low Toioe called out gently to welcome them, 
and aric after ^ day^s psogresB; and, on entering 
the little parlour, whidi was called Mrs. HEton's 
and was sacred to her, they found her lying dead 
on her accustomed mA. Quite cahn and peac^l 
Ae lay; there had been bo struggle at last; the 
struggle was for the sur?x?Qnr, and one sank under 
it. Her hufibaadi did not make much ado at first, 
at leas^ not in outwaoi show;* h«F memory seemed 
to keep in check all external violence of grief ;' but, 
day by day, dating from his wifo^s death, his m^ital 
powers decreased. He waff still a hale4ooking 
elderly man-, and his bodfly health appeared as 
good B» ever; but he sat fbr hours in his easy-chair, 
looking into the fire, not moving, nor speaking un- 
tesB when it was absolutely necessary to answer re- 
peated questions. If Ruth, with coaxings and drag- 
gings, induced him to come out with her, he went 
with measured steps' areund his fields, his head bent 
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to the gronnd witib thfe same abstracted, unseeing 
look ; never smiling^ — never changing the expression 
of his &ce, not even to one of deeper sadness, 
when anything occurred which might be supposed 
to remind him of his dead wife. But in this abstrac- 
tion from all outward ^things; his worldly affairs 
went ever lower down. He paid money away, or 
received it, as if it had been so mneh water; the 
gold mines of Potosi' cofctd not have touched the 
deep grief of his soul; but Grod in His mercy knew 
the sure balm, and sent the Beautiful Messenger to 
take the weary one home. 

After his death, the creditors^ were the chief 
people wha appeared to take any interest in the 
affairs; and it seemed strange to Ruth to see 
people, whom she scarcely knew, examining and 
touching all that she had been accustomed to consider 
as precious and sacred. Her fiither had made his 
will at her birth. With the pride of newly and 
late-acquired paternity, he had considered the office 
of guarifian to his little darling as one which would 
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have been an additional honour to the lord-lieutenant 
of the county; but as he had not the pleasure of his 
lordship's acquaintance, he selected the person of 
most consequence amongst those whom he did know ; 
not any very ambitious appointment, in those days 
of comparative prosperity; but certainly the flourish- 
ing maltster of Skelton was a little surprised, when, 
fifteen years later, he learnt that he was executor to a 
will bequeathing many vanished hundreds of pounds, 
and guardian to a young girl whom he could not 
remember ever to have seen. 

He was a sensible, hard-headed man of the world; 
having a very fair proportion of conscience as con- 
sciences go ; indeed^ perhaps more than many people ; 
for he had some ideas of duty extending to the 
circle beyond his own family; and did not, as some 
would have done, decline acting altogether, but 
speedily summoned the creditors, examined into the 
accounts, sold up the farming-stock, and discharged 
all the debts ; paid about 807. into the Skelton bank 
for a week, while he inquired for a situation or 
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apprenticeship of some kind for poor heart-broken 
Ruth ; heard of Mrs. Mason's^ arranged all with her 
in two short conversations ; drove over for Ruth in 
h^s gig ; waited while she and the old servant 
packed up her clothes, and grew very impatient 
while she ran, with her eyes streaming with tears, 
round the garden, tearing off in a passion of love 
whole boughs of favourite China and damask roses, 
late flowering against the casement-window of what 
had been her mother's room. When she took her 
seat in the gig, she was little able, even if she had 
been inclined, to profit by her guardian's lectures on 
economy and self-reliance; but she was quiet and 
silent, looking forward with longing to the night- 
time, when, in her bedroom, she might give way to 
all her passionate sorrow at being wrenched from the 
home where she had lived with her parents, in that 
utter absence of any anticipation of change, which 
is either the blessing or the curse of childhood. 
But at night there were four other girls in her 
room, and she could not cry before them. She 
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watched and waited tiH one bj one dropped off to 
sleep, and then ahe buried her face in the pillow, 
and shook with sobbing gnef ; and then she paused 
to conjure up, with fond luxuriance, every recollec- 
tion of the happy days^ so Iktle valued in their 
uneventful peace while they lasted, so passionately 
regretted when onoe gone for ever ; to remember 
every look and word of the dear mother, and to 
moan afresh over the dumge caused by her death; 
— the first clouding in cf £uth*8 day of life. It 
was Jenny's sympathy on this farst night, when 
awakened by Buth's irrepressiblfe agony, that had 
made the bond between ihem. But Ruth's loving 
disposition^ cozuonually sending forth fibres in search 
of nutriment, found no other object for regard 
among those of her daily life to compensate for 
the want of natural ties. 

But, almost insensibly, Jenny's place in Ruth's 
heart was filled up ; there was some one who lis- 
tened with tender interest to all her little revela- 
tions; who questioned her about her early days of 
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happiness, and, in return, spoke of his own child- 
hood — ^not so golden in reality as Ruth's, but more 
dazzling, when recounted with stories of the beau- 
tiful cream-coloured Arabian pony, and ihe old 
picture-gallery in the house, and avenues, and 
terraces, and fountains in the garden, for Ruth to 
paint, with all the vividness of imaginatdon, as 
scenery and bad^ound for the figure which was 
growing by slow degrees most promiirent in her 
thoughts. 

It must not be supposed iksA, this was efiected all 
at once, though the intermediate stages have been 
passed over. On Sunday, Mr. Bellingham only spoke 
to her to receiveifae information about the panel; nor 
did he comeio StNkholas' the next, nor yet the fol- 
lowing Sunday. But the third he walked hy her side 
a little way, and, seeing her annoyance, he left her; 
and then she wished for him back again, :and found 
the day very dreary, and wondered why a strange 
undefined feeling had made her imagine she was 
doing wrong in waUdbg alongside of one so kind 
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and good as Mr. Bellingham ; it had been very 

foolish of her to be self-conscious all the time, and 

if ever he spoke to her again she would not think 

of what people might say, but enjoy the plea- 
sure which his kind words and evident interest in 

her might give. Then she thought it was very 
likely he never would notice her again, for she 
knew that she had been very rude with her short 
answers ; it was very provoking that she had be- 
haved so rudely. She should be sixteen in another 
month, and she was still childish and awkward. 
Thus she kctured herself, after parting with Mr. 
Bellingham ; and the consequence was, that on the 
following Sunday she was ten times as blushing 
and conscious, and (Mr. Bellingham thought) ten 
times more beautiful than ever. He suggested, that 
instead of going straight home through High-street, 
she should take the roimd by the Leasowes ; at first 
she declined, but then, suddenly wondering and 
questioning herself why she refused a thing which 
was, as far as reason and knowledge (her know- 
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ledge) went, so iimoeent, and which was certainlj 
so tempting and pleasant, she agreed to go the 
round ; and when ahe was once in the meadows 
that skirted the town, she forgot all doubt and 
awkwardness — nay, almost forgot the presence of 
Mr. Bellingham — iii her delight at the new tender 
beauty of an early spring day in February. Among 
the last year's brown ruins, heaped together by the 
wind in the hedgerows, she found the fresh green 
crinkled leaves and pale star-like flowers of th^ 
primroses. Here and there a golden celandine made 
brilliant the rides of the little brook that (full ot 
water in " February fill-dyke") bubbled along by 
the side of the path ; the sun was low in the 
horizon, and once, when they came to a higher 
part of the Leasowes, Ruth burst into an exclamsr 
tion of delight at the evening glory of mellow light 
which was in the sky behind the purple distance, 
while the brown leafless woods in the foreground 
derived an almost metallic lustre from the golden 
mist and haze of sunset. It was but three-quartezs 
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of a mile round by the meadows, but somehow it 
took them an hour to walk it. Ruth turned to 
thank Mr. Bellingham for his kindness in taking 
her home by this beautiful way, but his look of 
admiration at her glowing, animated face made her 
suddenly silent ; and, hardly wishing him good-by, 
she quickly entered the house with a beating, 
happy, agitated heart. 

*' How strange it is," she thought that evening, 
'' that I should feel as if this charming afternoon's 
walk were, somehow, not exactly wrong, but yet as 
if it were not right. Why can it be? I am not 
de&auding Mrs. Mason of any of her time; that I 
know would be wrong; I am left to go where I like 
on Sundays; I have been to church, so it can't be 
because I have missed doing my duty. If I had gone 
this walk with Jenny, I wonder whether I should 
have felt as I do now. There must be something 
wrong in me, myself, to feel so guilty when I have 
done nothing which is not right; and yet I can thank 
God for the happiness I have had in this charming 
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spring walk, which dear mamma used to say was a 
sign when pleasures were innocent and good for U9»" 

She was not conscious, as yet, that Mr. Belling- 
ham's presence had added any charm to the ramble; 
and when she might have become aware of this, 
as, week after week, Sunday after Sunday, loitering 
ramble after loitering ramble succeeded each other, 
she was too much absorbed with one set of thoughts 
to have much inclination for self-questioning. 

" Tell me everything, Ruth, as you would to a 
brother; let me help you, if I can, in your diflScul- 
ties," he said to her one afternoon. And he really 
did try to understand, and to realise, how an insig- 
nificant and paltry person like Mason the dress* 
maker coidd be an object of dread, and regarded 
as a person having authority, by Ruth. He flamed 
up with indignation when, by way of impressing 
him with Mrs. Mason's power and consequence, Ruth 
spoke of some instance of the effects of her employer's 
displeasure. He declared his mother should never 
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hare a gown made again bj sach a tyrant — mch a 
Mis. Brownrigg; that he would prevent all his ao- 
quaintances from going to such a cruel dressmaker; 
till Ruth was alarmed at the threatened consequences 
of her one-dded account, and pleaded for Mrs. 
Mason as eamestlj as if a joimg man's m^iace of 
this descripticm were likelj to be literallj fulfilled. 

" Indeed^ sir, I have been very wrong; if you 
please, ar, don't be so angry. She is often very good 
to us; it is only sometimes'she goes into a passion; 
and we are very provoking, I dare say. Iknowl 
am for one. I have often to undo my work, and 
you can't think how it spoils anjrthing (particularly 
inlk) to be unpicked; and Mrs. Mason has to bear 
all the blame. Oh ! I am sorry I said anything 
about it. Don^ speak to your mother about it, 
pray, sir. Mrs. Mason thinks so much of Mrs. Bel- 
lingham's custom."^ 

" Well, I won't this time" — recollecting that there 
might be some awkwardness in accounting to his 
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mother for the means by which he had obtained his 
very correct information as to what passed in Mrs. 
Mason's workroom — " but if ever she does bo again, 
ni not answer for myself." 

*^ I will take care and not tell agam, or," said 
Ruth, in a low voice, 

" Nay, Ruth, you are not going to have secreta 
from me, are you? Don't you remember your pro- 
mise to consider me as a brother? Go on, telling 
me everything that happens to you, pray; you can- 
not think how much interest I take in all your in- 
terests. I can quite fancy that charming home at 
Milham you told me about last Sunday. I can 
almost fancy Mrs. Mason's workroom; and that, 
surely, is a proof either of the strength of my ima- 
gination, or of your powers of description." 

Ruth smiled. '* It is, indeed, sir. Our work- 
room must be so different to anything you ever saw* 
I think you must have passed through Milham often 
on your way to Lowford." 
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" Then you don't think it is any stretch of fancy 
to have so clear an idea as I have of Milham Grange. 
On the left hand of the road, is it, Ruth?" 

** Yes, sir, just over the bridge, and up the hill 
where the elm-trees meet overhead and make a 
green shade; and then comes the dear old Grange, 
that I shall never see again." 

" Never ! Nonsense, Ruthie; it is only six miles 

off; you may see it any day. It is not an hour's ride." 

" Perhaps I may see it again when I am grown 
old; I did not think exactly what ^ never' meant; 

it is so very long since I was there, and I don't see 

any chance of my going for years and years, at any 

rate." 

** Why, Ruth, you — we may go next Sunday 
afternoon, if you like." 

She looked up at him with a lovely light of 
pleasure in her face at the idea. " How, sir? Can 
I walk it between afternoon-service and the time 
Mrs. Mason comes home? I would go for only one 
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glimpse; but if I could get into the house — oh, sir! 
if I could just see mamma's room again !" 

He was revolving plans in his head for giving her 
this pleasure, and he had also his own in view. If 
they went in any of his carriages, the loitering 
charm of the walk would be lost; and they must, 
to a certain degree, be encumbered by, and exposed 
to, the notice of servants. 

" Are you a good walker, Ruth? Do you think 
you can manage six miles? If we set off at two 
o'clock, we shall be there by four, without hurrjdng; 
or say half-past four. Then we might stay two 
hours, and you could show me all the old walks and 
old places you love, and we could still come Idsurely 
home. Oh, it's all arranged directly I" 

"But do you think it would be right, sir ? It 
seems as if it would be such a great pleasure, that 
it must be in some way wrong." 

" Why, you little goose, what can be wrong in 
it?" 
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'^ In the first place, I miss going to church by 
setting out at two/' said Buth, a little gravely. 

" Only for once. Surely you donH see any harm 
m missing churdi for once? You will go in the 
mornings you know." 

^' I wonder if Mrs. Mason would think it right 
—if she would allow it?" 

" No, I dare say not. Bat you don't mean to 
be governed by Mrs. Mason's notions of right and 
wrong. She thought it right to treat that poor 
girl Palmer in the way you tdd me about. You 
would think that wrong, you know, and so would 
every one of sense and feeling. Come, Ruth, don't 
pin your fEiith on any one, but judge for yourself. 
The pleasure is perfectly innocent; it is not a selfish 
pleasure either, for I shall enjoy it to the full as 
much as you will. I shall like to see the places 
where you spent your childhood ; I shall almost 
love them as much as you do." He had dropped his 
voice; and spoke in low, persuasive tones. Ruth^ 
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hung down her head, and bhished with exceeding 
happiness; but she could not £peak, even to urge her 
doubts afresh. Thus it was in a manner settled. 
How ddightfullj happy the plan made her 

4 

through the coming week! She was too young 
when her mother died to have received any cau- 
tions or words of advice respecting the jsubject o£ a 
woman's life — if^ indeed, wise parcnts ever directly 
speak of what, in its depth and power, cannot be put 
into words— which is a brooding spirit with no defi- 
nite form or shape that men should know it, but 
which is there, and present before we have recog- 
nised and realised its existence. Ruth was innocent 
and snow-pure. She had heard of faUing in love, 
but did not know the signs and symptoms thereof; 
nor, indeed, had she troubled her head much about 
them. Sorrow had filled up her days, to the exclu- 
sion of all lighter thoughts than the consideration 
of present duties, and the remembrance of the happy 
time which had been. But the interval of blank, 
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after the loss of her mother and during her father's 
life-in-death, had made her all the more ready to 
value and cling to sympathy — ^first from Jenny, and 
now from Mr. BeUingham. To see her home again, 
and to see it with him; to show him (secure of his 
interest) the haunts of former times, each with its 
little tale of the past — of dead and gone events ! — ^No 
coming shadow threw its gloom over this week's 
dream of happiness — a dream which was too bright 
to be spoken about, to common and indifferent ears. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Sunday came, as brilliant as if there were no 
sorrow, or death, or guilt in the world ; a day or 
two of rain had made the earth fresh and brave as 
the blue heavens above, Ruth thought it was 
too strong a realisation of her hopes, and looked 
for an over-clouding at noon ; but the glory en- 
dured, and at two o'clock she was in the Leasowes, 
with a beating heart full of joy, longing to stop 
the hours, which would pass too quickly through 
the afternoon. 

They sauntered through the fragrant lanes, as 
if their loitering would prolong the time, and 
check the fiery-footed steeds galloping apace to- 
wards the close of the happy day. It was past 
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five o'clock before they came to the great mill- 
wheel, which stood in Sabbath idleness^ motionless 
in a brown mass of shade, and still wet with 
yesterday's immersion in the deep transparent 
water beneath. They clambered the little hill, 
not yet fully shaded by the overarching elms; 
and then Ruth checked Mr. Bellingham, by a 
alight motion of the hand which lay within his 
arm, and glanced up into his face to see what 
that face should express aa it looked on Milham 
Grange, now lying still and peaceful in its after- 
noon shadows. It was a house of after*thoughts ; 
building materials were plentiful in the neighbour- 
hood, and every successive owner had found a 
necessity for some addition or projection, till it 
was a picturesque mass of irregularity — of broken 
. light and diadow — which, as a -v^^le, gave a full 
and complete idea of a '* Home." AU its gables 
and nooks were blended and held together by 
the tender green of the cHmbing roses and young 
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creepers. An old couple were Eving in the house 
until it should be let, but thej dwelt in the back 
part^ and never used the front door; so the little 
birds had grown tame and familiar, and perched upon 
the window-fflUs and porch, and on the old stone 
cistern which caught the water from the roof. 

They went silently through the untrimmed 
garden, full of the pale<Joloured flowers of spring. 
A spider had spread her web over the front door. 
The sight of this conveyed a sense of desolation to 
Ruth's heart ; she thought it was possible the state- 
entrance had never been used since her father's dead 
body had been borne forth, and, without speaking 
a word, she turned abruptly away, and went round 
the house to another door. Mr. Bellingham followed 
without questioning little understanding her feel- 
ings, but full of admiration for the varying expres- 
sion called out upon her face. 

The old woman had not yet returned from 
church, or from the weekly gossip or neighbourly 
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tea which succeeded. The husband sat in the 
kitchen, spelling the psalms for the day in his Prayer- 
book, and reading the words out aloud — ^a habit he 
had acquired from the double solitude of his life, for 
he was deaf. He did not hear the quiet entrance 
of the pair, and they were struck with the sort of 
ghostly echo which seems to haunt half-furnished and 
iminhabited houses. The verses he was reading were 
the following: 

" Why art thou so vexed, O my soul : and why 
art thou so disquieted within me? 

" O put thy trust in God : for I will yet thank 

him, which is the help of my countenance, and my 

God." 

And when he had finished he shut the book, and 

sighed with the satisfaction of having done his duty. 

Tlie words of holy trust, though perhaps they were 

not fully understood, carried a faithful peace down 

into the depths of his soul. As he looked up, he 

saw the young couple standing on the middle of 
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the floor. He pushed his iron-rimmed spectacles 
on to his forehead, and rose to greet the daughter 
of his old master and ever- honoured mistress. 

** God bless thee, lass ; God bless thee ! My old 
eyes are glad to see thee again." 

Ruth sprang forward to shake the homy hand 
stretched forward in the action of blessing. She 
pressed it between both of hers, as she rapidly 
poured out questions. Mr. Bellingham was not 
.altogether comfortable at seeing one whom he had 
already begun to appropriate as his own, so tenderly 
familiar with a hard-featured, meanly-dressed day- 
labourer. He sauntered to the window, and looked 
out into the grass-grown farm-yard ; but he could 
not help overhearing some of the conversation, 
which seemed to him carried on too much in the 
tone of equality. ** And who's yon?" asked the old 
labourer at last. " Is he your sweetheart? Your 
missis's son, I reckon. He's a spruce young chap, 
any how." 

Mr. Bellingham's " blood of all the Howards" 
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1066 md tinned about His eara, so that he could not 

hear Ruth's answer. It began by '^ Husb, Thomas ; 

pray hush l" but how it went on he did not catch. 

The idea of his being Mrs. Mason's son ! It was 

really too ridiculous ; but, like most things which 

are *^ too ridiculous/' it made him very angry. He 

was hardly himself again when Ruth shyly came to 

the window-recess and asked him if he would like 

to see the house-placey into whick the front door 

entered ; many pe(^le thought it very pretty, she 

said, half timidly, for his £ftce had unconsciously 

assumed a hard and haughty expression, which he 

could not instantly soften down. He followed her, 

however; but before he left the kitchen he saw 

the old man standing, looking at Ruth's companion 
with a strange, grave air of dissatisfaction. 

They went along one or two zig-zag, damp • 
smelling stone passages, and then entered the house- 
place, or common sitting-room for a farmer's family 
in that part of the country. The front door opened 
into it, and several other apartments issued out of it, 
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such as the dairy, the state bedroom (which was 

half-parlour as well), and a small room which had 

been appropriated to the late Mrs. Hilton, where 

she sat, or more frequently lay, commanding 

through the open door the comings and goings of 

her household. In those days the house-place had 

been a cheerful room, full of life, with the passing to 

and fro of husband, child^ and servants; with a 

great merry wood-fire crackling and blazing away 

every evening, and hardly let out in the very heat 

of summer ; for with the thick stone walls, and the 

deep window-seats, and the drapery of vine-leaves 

and ivy, that room, with its flag-floor, seemed 

always to want the sparkle and cheery warmth of a 

fire. But now the green shadows from without 

seemed to have become black in the uninhabited 

desolation. The oaken shovel-board, the heavy 

dresser, and the carved cupboards, were now dull 

and damp, which were formerly polished up to the 

brightness of a looking-glass, where the fire-blaze 

was for ever glinting; they only added to the op- 
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pEessiTe gloom ; ihe Bag'^floor was wet with heavy 
moisture. Buth stood gazing into the room, seeing 
nothing of what was present. She saw a vision of 
former days — an evening in the days of her child- 
.hood; her &ther sitting in the ^'master's comer" 
tnear the fire, sedately smoking his pipe, while he 
dreamily watched his wife and child ; her mother 
Beading to her, as die sat on a little stool at her fiset. 
It was gone — all gone into the land of shadows ; but 
for the moment it seemed so present in the old room, 
that Ruth believed her actual life to be the dream. 
Then, still silent^ she went on into her mother's 
parlour. But there^ the bleak look 6f what had 
once been full of peace and mother's love, struok 
cold on her heart. She uttered a ciy, and threw 
heaiif down by the sofa, hiding her face in her 
hands, while her frame quivered with her repressed 
sobs. 

'^ Dearest Buth, don't give way so. It can do no 
good ; it cannot bring back the dead/' said Mr. 
Bellingham, distressed at witnessing her distress. 

^^ I know it cannot," murmured Buth-; ** and 
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that is why I crj^ I cry because nothing will ever 
bring them bad: again." She -sobbed afresh, but 
mare gently^ for iis kind words Boothed her, imd 
softened, if they could not take away^ her sense of 
desolation. 

^' Come away; I cannot have you stay here, full 
of rpainful Bcsociations :a8 these rooms mint ibe. 
Come" — raising her with gentle idolence — "Aow 
me your little gardenyou hanre often told me abont. 
ITear the window of this very room, is it not ? See 
how well I remember everything you tell me." 

He led her round through the back part of the 
house into jUhe pretty old-fashioned garden. There 
was a sunny border just under the windows, and 
clipped box and yew-trees by the grassiplat, further 
away from the house; and she prattled agaiin of her 
childish ad;?enlures and .solitary plays. When they 
turned round they saw the old man» who had 
hobbled out with the help of his sldok^ and was 
looking at them with the same grave, sad look of 
anxiety. 

h2 
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Mr. Bcllingham spoke rather sharply. 

'* Why does that old man follow us about in 
that way? It is excessively impertinent of him, I 
think." 

'* Oh, don't call old Thomas impertinent. He is 
so good and kind, he is like a father to me. I re- 
miember sitting on his knee many and many a time 
when I was a child, whilst he told me stories out of 
the ^ Pilgrim's Progress.' He taught me to suck 
up milk through a straw. Mamma was very fond of 
him too. He used to sit with us always in the even- 
ings when papa was away at market, for mamma 
was rather afraid of having no man in the house, 
and used to beg old Thomas to stay; and he would 
take me on his knee, and listen just as attentively as 
I did wldle mamma read aloud." 

. ** You don't mean to say you have sat upon that 
old fellow's knee?" 

" Oh, yes ! many and many a time." 

Mr. Bellingham looked graver than he had done 
while witnessing Ruth's passionate emotion in her 
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mother's room. But he lost his sense of indignity 
in admiration of his companion as she wandered 
among the flowers, seeHng for favourite bushes or 
plants, to which some history or Remembrance was 
attached. She wound in and out in natural, grace- 
ful, wavy lines between the luxuriant and over- 
grown shrubs, which were fragrant with a leafy 
smell of spring growth; she went on, careless of 
watching eyes, indeed unconscious, for the time, of 
their existence. Once she stopped to take hold of 
a spray of jessamine, and softly kiss it; it had been 
her mother's favourite flower. 

Old Thomas was standing by the horse-mount, 
and was also an observer of all her goings on. But, 
while Mr. Bellingham's feeling was that of pas- 
sionate admiration mingled with a selfish kind of 
love, the old man gazed with tender anxiety, and 
his lips moved in words of blessing: 

" She's a pretty creature, with a glint of her 
mother about her ; and she's the same kind lass as 
ever. Not a bit set up with yon fine manty-maker's 
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sliop she'-s in. I mudoubt that young fellow 
thou^ for all she called* him a real gentleman, and 
diecked me when I asked if he was her sweetheart 
i£ his^ aoa not sw9^theaft?s looks, I've forgotten, all 
my young days* Here ! they're going, I suppose. 
Look! he wants her to go wddiouta word to the old 
man ; but she is none so changed; as that, I reckon." 
• Not Roth, indeed I She neyer perceived the 
dissatisfied e:q>resnon of Mr. Bellin^iam's counted 
nance, yisible to the old man's keen eye ; but came 
running up to Thomas to send h^ love to his wdfe, 
and to shake him many times by the hand. 

'^ Tell Mary I'll make her such a fine gown, as 
soon as ever I set up for myself 'y it shall be all in 
the i^ifihion, big gigot sleeves^ that she shall not 
know herself in them ! Mind you tell her that, 
Thomas, wUl you ?' 

^' Ay, that I will, lass ; and I reckon she'll be 
pleased to hear thou hast not forgotten thy old 
merry ways. The Lord bless thee — the Lord lift 
up the light of His countenance upon thee." 
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Buth was half-way. towards the impatient Mt. 
Bellingliam when her old friend oaUed her bade. 
He longed.to gi^e her a. warning of the danger that 
he thought she wasin, andiyet he did not know how. 
When diejcame up, all he could think of to say waer 
a text ; indeed, the language^ of iSie Bible waa the 
language in which he thought, whenever his ideas 
went beyond practical every-day life into expre»* 
^ons of. emotion or feeling. '' My dear, remember 
the devil goeth about as a roaring lion, seeking* 
whom he may devour ; remember, that, Buth^" 

The words fell on her ear, but gave no definite 
idea. The utmost they suggested was the re- 
membranoe of the dread she felt as a child when 
l^is verse came into her mind, and^how she used to 
imagine, a lion's head with glaring eyes peering: out> 
of the bushes in a dark shady part of the wood^ 
whichj for. this reason, she had always avoided, 
and even now could hardly think of without a 
shudder. She never imagined that the grim wam-r 
ing related to the handsome young man who 
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awaited her with a countenance beaming with love, 
and tenderly drew her hand within his arm. 

The old man sighed as he watched them away. 
" The Lord may help her to guide her steps aright. 
He may. But I'm afeard she's treading in perilous 
places. Ill put my missis up to going to the town 
and getting speech of her, and telling her a bit of 
her danger. An old motherly woman like our 
Mary will set about it better nor a stupid fellow 
like me." 

The poor old labourer prayed long and earnestly 
that night for Ruth. He called it "wrestling for 
her soul;" and I think that his prayers were 
heard, for *' God judgeth not as man judgeth.'*' 

Ruth went on her way, all unconscious of the 
dark phantoms of the future that were gathering 
around her ; her melancholy turned, with the 
pliancy of childish years, at sixteen not yet lost, 
into a softened manner which was infinitely 
charming.* By-and-by she cleared up into sunny 
happiness. The evening was still and full of 
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mellow light, and the new-born summer was so 
delicious that, in common with all young creatures, 
she shared its influence and was glad. 

They stood together at the top of a steep ascent, 
** the hill" of the hundred. At the summit there 
was a level space, sixty or seventy yards square, 
of unenclosed and broken ground, over which 
the golden bloom of the gorse cast a rich hue, 
while its delicious scent perfumed the fresh and 
nimble air. On one side of this common, the 
ground sloped down to a clear bright pond, in 
whiob were mirrored the rough sand-cli£& that 
rose abrupt on the opposite bank ; hundreds of 
martens found a home there, and were- now 
wheeling over the transparent water, and dipping 
in their wings in their evening sport. Indeed, 
all sorts of birds seemed to haunt the lonely pool; 
the water wagtails were scattered around its margin, 
the linnets perched on the topmost sprays of the 
gorse-bushes, and other hidden warblers sang 
their vespers on the uneven ground beyond. On 
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the &r side of the green waate, doae by the road^ 
and well placed £br the lequiiementa of horses or 
their riders who might be weazy with the ascent 
of: the hill, thete was a pubUcrhouse, which was 
more of a fiirm than an imL It was a long, 
low building, xiohw in dormer-windows on the 
weather side, which were; necessary, in such: an 
exposed, ritnatbn, and y^ odd. picjections and 
unloohed^for. gables: caii eyeacy^ side:; ibere waa a 
deep pordi3 in fixmt, onv whooe hospitable, benches 
ai dozens perauis might sit and^ enjoy^^ the balmy 
adn Ai noUa qmmore grew< right before die 
house, withi seats all round; it (I'^such tents the 
patrxardbs loved"); and a. nondescript sign^ hung 
from a branch on the side next to the road; which, 
bdng wisely fiimished witb. an interpretation, was 
found to. mean King Chaile» in die oak. 

Near this comfi3rtable, quiet, unfrequented inn, 
there waa' another pond, for household and &rm-yard 
purposes, &om whichi the cattle were drinking, 
befbre returning to die fields: i^ter they, had been 
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milked. Their very motions ware so lazy and slow, 
that thej served to fill up the mind widi the sensa- 
tion of dreamy rest Ruth and' Mr. Bellingham 
plunged through the broken ground to regain^ tibe 
road near the wayside inn. Hand4n-hand> now 
pricked by the far-spreading gorse, now ankle-de^ 
in sand; now pressing' liie soft^ thick heath, which 
diould make sO' brave an autumn eiiow- ; and now 
over wild thyme and other fragrant herbs, they, 
made their way> with many a meny laugh. Onoe 
on the road^ sit liie summit^ Butii stood silent, in 
breathless delight at the view before- her. The 
hill fell suddenly down into die plain, extending fbr 
a dozen miles or more; There was a clump of daik 
Scotch firs dose to them, which cut clear against 
the western sky^ and threw back the nearest levels 
into distance^ The plain below liiem was richly- 
wooded^ and was tinted by the young tender hues 
of the earliest summer, for all the trees of the wood 
had donned their leaves except the cautious ash, 
which here and there gave a soft, pleasant greyness 
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to the landscape. Far away in the champaign were 
spires, and towers^ and stacks of chimneys belonging 
to some distant hidden farm-house, which were traced 
downwards through the golden air by the thin 
columns of blue smoke sent up from the evening 
fires. The view was bounded by some rising ground 
in deep purple shadow against the sunset sky. 

When first they stopped, silent with sighing 
pleasure, the air seemed full of pleasant noises ; 
distant church-bells made harmonious music with 
the little singing-birds near at hand; nor were the 
lowings of the cattle^ nor the calls of the farm* 
servants discordant, for the voices seemed to be 
hushed by the brooding consciousness of the Sabbath. 
They stood loitering before the house, quietly enjoy- 
ing the view. The clock in the little inn struck 
eight, and it sounded clear and sharp in the 
stillness. 

** Can it be so late?' asked Ruth. 

** I should not have thought it possible/' answered 
Mr. Bellingham. " But, never mind, you will be 
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at home long before nine. Stay, there is a shorter 
Toad^ I know, through the fields; just wait a moment, 
while I go in and ask the exact way." He dropped 
Euth's arm, and went into the public-house. 

A gig had been slowly toiling up the sandy hill 
behind, unperceived by the young couple, and 
now it reached the table-land, and was close upon 
them as they separated. Ruth turned round, when 
the sound of the horse's footsteps came distinctly as 
he reached the level. She faced Mrs. Mason ! 

They were not ten — no, not five yards apart. 
At the same moment they recognised each other, 
and, what was worse, Mrs. Mason had clearly seen, 
with her sharp, needle-like eyes, the attitude in 
which Ruth had stood with the young man who 
had just quitted her. Ruth's hand had been lying 
in his arm, and fondly held there by his other hand. 

Mrs. Mason was careless about the circumstances 
of temptation into which the girb entrusted to her 
as apprentices were thrown, but severely intole- 
rant if their conduct was in any degree influenced 
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by the force of these temptations. She called this 
intoleiance '' keeping up .the character of her 
establishment/' It would harre been a better and 
more Glmstian thing, if die bad kept up the cha- 
xaater of her girk by tender vigilance and maternal 
care. ^ 

This .evening, too, she was in an irritated state 
of :temper. Her brother had undertaken to drive 
her round by .Sfenbury, in order to give her the 
unpleasant .information of the mid>ehaviour of her 
eldest son, who was an assistant in a draper'^ shop 
in a neighbouring town. She was full of indigna- 
tion against want of steadiness, though not willing 
to direct her indignation against the right object — 
her ne'er-do-well darling. While she was thus 
charged with anger (for her brother justly defended 
her son^s master and companions from her attacks), 
she saw Euth standing with a lover, far away from 
home, at such a time in theevening, and she boiled 
over with intemperate displeasure. 

" Come here directly, MissHilton," she exclaimed, 
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eharply. Then, dropping her voice to low, bitter 
tones of concentrated wrath, she said to the trem- 
bling, guilty Ruth : 

" Don't attempt to show your face at my 'howse 
again after this conduct. I^w you, and your'SpBik 
too. ril have no slurs on the character of 'my ap- 
prentices. Don't say a word. I saw enough. >I 
shall write and tdl your guardian to-morrow." 

The horse started away, for he was impatient to 
be off, and Ruth was left standing there^ stony, 
sick, and pale, as if the lightning had 'torn up the 
ground beneath her feet. She coiild not go on 
standing, she was so sick and faint ; she staggered 
back to the broken sand-bank, and sank down, and 
covered her face with her hands. 

" My dearest Ruth ! are you ill? Spedk, ckrling*! 
My love, my love, do speak to 'me P' 
. What tender words aftersuch harsh ones! They 
loosened the fountain of Ruth's tears, and shewed 
bitterly. 
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" Oh ! did you see her — did you hear what she 
eaid?" 

" She ! Who, my darling? Don't sob so, Ruth ; 
tell me what it is. Who has been near you? — who 
has been speaking to you to make you cry so?" 

" Oh, Mrs. Mason." And there was a fresh burst 
of sorrow. 

" You don't say so ; are you sure ? I was not 
away five minutes." 

** Oh, yes, sir, I'm quite sure. She was so 
angry; she said I must never show my face there 
again. Oh, dear ! what shall I do?" 

It seemed to the poor child as if Mrs. Mason's 
words were irrevocable, and that, being so, she was 
shut out from every house. She saw how much 
she had done that was deserving of blame, now 
when it was too late to undo it. She knew with 
what severity and taunts Mrs. Mason had often 
treated her for involuntary failings, of which she 
had been quite unconscious; and now she had really 
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done wrong, and shrank with terror from the con- 
sequences. Her eyes were so blinded by the fast- 
falling tears, she did not see (nor had she seen 
would she have been able to interpret) the change 
in Mr. Bellingham's countenance, as he stood silently 
watching her. He was silent so long, that even in 
her sorrow she began to wonder that he did not 
speak, and to wish to hear his soothing words once 
more. 

*' It is very unfortunate," he began, at last; and 
then he stopped; then he began again: '' It is very 
imfortunate; for, you see, I did not like to name it 
to you before, but, I believe — I have business, in 
fact, which obliges me to go to town to-morrow — 
to London, I mean; and I don't know when I shall 
be able to return." 

" To London ! " cried Ruth ; " are you going 
away ? Oh, Mr. Bellingham !" She wept a&esh, 
giving herself up to the desolate feeling of sorrow, 
which absorbed all the terror she had been ex- 
periencing at the idea of Mrs. Mason's anger. It 

VOL. I. I 
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seemed to her at this moment as though she couH 
have borne everything but his ^epc^ture ; but she 
did not speak again; and after two or three minutes 
had elapsed, he spoke — not in his natural careless 
voice, but in a sort <^ constrained agitated tone. 

^I can hardly bear the idea of leaving you, 
my own Ruth. In such distress, too; fi>r where 
700 can go I do not know at aH From all you 
have told me of Mrs. Mason, I don't think she 
is Hke^ to mitigate her severi t y in your case." 

No answer, but tears quietty, ineesssntly flowing. 
Mrs. Mason's di^Ieasure seemed a distant thing ; 
his going away was the present distress. He 
went on: 

* 

** Ruth, would you go with me to London ? 
My darling, I cannot leave you here without a 
home ; the Aought <^ leaving you at all is pain 
enough^ but in these dreumstanoes-HX) fiiendkss^ 
so homdesB — it is hnpoeaiUe. Ton must come 
with me, love, and trust to me.* 

Still, she cBd not speak. Remember how young, 
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and lunoQenty and motherlees eike was! It seemed 
to her as if it would be happiness enough to he 
with him; and as for the future he would anai^ 
and decide for that The future lay wrapped in 
a golden mist, which -she did not care to p^ae- 
trate; hut if he, her sun^ was out of sight, and 
gone, the golden mist became dark heavy gloon, 
through which no hope could come. He todc her 
hand« 

"Will you not come with me? Do you not 
love me ^v)ogh to trust me? Oh, Ruth (reproach- 
fully), can you not trust me ?** 

She had stopped crying, but was sobbing sadly. 

" I cannot bear this, love Tofor sorrow is abso- 
lute pain to me; but it is worse to feel how in- 
difierent you are — how little yon care about our 
separation. 

He dropped her hand. She burst into a &esh fit 
of crying; 

" I may have to join my mother in Pans ; I 
don't know when I shall see you again. Oh, ButhT 
8»d lie, vdiemently, " do yon love meat ail?' 

i2 
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She said something in a very low voice; he could 
not hear it, though he bent down his head — ^but he 
took her hand again. 

'* What was it you said, love? Was it not that 
you did love me? My darling, you do ! I can tell 
it by the trembling of this little hand ; then, you 
• will not suffer me to go away alone and imhappy, 
most anxious about you? There is no other course 
open to you ; my poor girl has no friends to receive 
her. I will go home directly, and return in an 
hour with a carriage. Tou make me too happy by 
your silence, Ruth.*' 

" Oh, what can I do I" exclaimed Ruth. " Mr. 
Bellingham, you should help me, and instead of 
that you only bewilder me." 

"How, my dearest Ruth? Bewilder you I It 
seems so clear to me. Look at the case fairly ! Here 
you are, an orphan, with only one person to love you, 
poor child ! — thrown off, for no fault of yours, by the 
only creature on whom you have a claim, that crea- 
ture a tyrannical, inflexible woman ; what is more 
natural (and, being natural, more right) than that 
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you should throw yourself upon the care of the one 
who loves you dearly — who would go through fire 
and water for you — who would shelter you from all' 
harm? Unless, indeed, as I suspect^ you do not 
care for him. If so, Ruth I if you do not care for 
me, we had better part — ^I will leave you at once ; 
it will be better for me to go^ if you do not care 
for me." 

He said this very sadly (it seemed so to Ruth^ at 
least), and made as though he would have drawn 
his hand from hers, but now she held it with soft 
force. 

*' Don't leave me, please, sir. It is very true I 
have no friend but you. Don't leave me, please 
But, oh ! do tell me what I must do !" 

" Will you do it if I tell you? If you will trust 
me, I will do my very best for you. IwiUgiveyou 
my best advice. Tou see your position; Mrs. Mason 
writes and gives her own exaggerated account to 
your guardian ; he is bound 1)y no great love to you, ' 
from what I have heard you say, and throws you 
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off; If who might be able to be&iend joa — through 

2117 mother, peihape — I, who could at least comfort 

you a little(coald not I, Hath?) am awaj, far awaj, 

for an indefinite time ; that u your position at 

present. Now, what I advise is this. Come with 

me into this Httie inn; I wiU order tea for you— 

(I am sore you require it sadly) — and I will leave 

you there, and go home for the carriage. I will 

return in an hour at the latest, llien we are 

together, come what may; that is enough for me, is 

it not for you, Ruth? Say, yes — say it ever so low, 

but give me the delight of hearing it. Ruth, say yfes." 

Low and soft, with much hesitation, came 

the ^* Tes ;" the fatal word of which she so little 

imagined the infinite consequences. The thought 

of beii^ with him was all and everything. 

" How you tremble, my darling ! , You are cold, 
love I Come into the house, and I'll order tea 

directly, and be off." 

She rose, and, leaning on his arm, went into the 

house. She was shaking and dizzy with the agita- 
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tion of the last hour. He spoke to the civil fiurmer- 
laadlord^ who conducted them into a neat parlour, 
with windows opening into the garden at the back 
of the house. They had admitted much of the 
evening's firagrance through their open casements, 
before they were hastily closed. by the attentive 
host. 

<<Tea, directly, for this lady!" The landlord 
vanished. 

*' Dearest Ruth, I must go ; there is not an in- 
stant to be lost ; promise me to take some tea, for 
you are shivering all over, and deadly pale with the 
fidght that abominable woman has given you. I 
must go ; I shall be back in half an hour — and 
then no more partings, darling." 

He kissed her pale cold &ce, and went away. 
The room whirled round before Ruth ; it was a 
dream — a strange, varying, shifting dream — with 
the old home of her childhood for one scene, with 
the terror of Mrs. Mason's unexpected appearance 
for another; and then, strangest, disnest, hap- 
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piest of all| there was the consciousness of his love, 
who was all the world to her; and the remembrance 
of the tender words, which still kept up their low 
soft echo in her heart. 

Her head ached so much that she could hardly 
see ; even the dusky twilight was a dazzling glare 
to her poor eyes ; and when the daughter of the 
house brought in the sharp light of the candles, 
preparatory for tea, Ruth hid her face in the so& 
pillows with a low exclamation of pain. 

*' Does your head ache, miss ?*' asked the girl, in 
a gentle, sympathismg voice. '« Let me make you 
some tea, miss, it will do you good. Many's the 
time poor mother's headaches were cured by good 
strong tea." 

Ruth murmured acquiescence ; the young girl 
(about Ruth's own age, but who was the mistress 
of the little establishment, owing to her mother's 
death) made tea, and brought Ruth a cup to the 
sofii where she lay. Ruth was feverish and thirsty, 
and eagerly drank it off, although she could not 
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touch the bread-and-butter which the girl offered 
her. She felt better and fresher, though she was 
still faint and weak. 

'' Thank you," said Ruth. <' Don't let me keep 
you; perhaps you are bu&y. You have been very 
kind^ and the tea has done me a great deal of good." 

The girl left the room. Ruth became as hot as 
she had previously been cold, and went and opened 
the window^ and leant out inta the still, sweet, 
evening air. The bush of sweet-briar, underneath 
the window, scented the place, and the delicious 
fragrance reminded her of her old home. I think 
scents affect and quicken the memory more than 
either sights or sounds ; for Ruth had instantly 
before her eyes the little garden beneath the window 
of her mother's room, with the old man leaning on 
his stick, watching her, just as he had done, not 
three hours before, on that very afternoon. 

'* Dear old Thomas ! He and Mary would take 
me in, I think ; they would love me all the more 
if I were cast off* And Mr. Bellingham would, 
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perhaps, not be so veay long away ; and he would 
know where to find me if I stayed at Milham Griange. 
Oh, would it not be better to go to them? I wonder 
if he would be very sorry ! I could not bear to 
make him sorry^ so kind as he has been to me; but 
I do beliere it would be better to go to th^n, and 
ask their advice, at any rate. He would follow me 
there ; and I could talk over what I had better do, 
with the three best friends Ihave in the world — the 
only friends I have." 

She put on her bonnet, and opened the parlour 
door ; but then die saw the square figure of the 
landlord standing at the op^i house-door, smoking 
his evening pipe, and looming large and distinct 
against the dark air and landscape beyond. Buih re- 
membered the cup of tea that she had drank; it must 
be paid for, and she had no money with her. She 
feared that he would not let her quit the house 
without paying. She thought that she would leave 
a note for Mr. Bellingham, saying where she was 
gone, and how she had left the house in debt, £>r 
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(like a child) all dilemnuui appeared of eqiud magni- 
tude to her; and the difficulty of passing the land* 
lord while he stood there, and of giving him aa 
explanation of the circumstanoes (as £ur as such 
explanation was due to him), appeared insuperable, 
and as awkward, and fraught with inconvenience, as 
far more serious situations. She kept peeping out 
of her room, after she had written her little pencil 
note, to see if the outer door was still obstructed. 
There he stood, motionless, enjoying his pipe, and 
looking out into the darkness which gathaied thick 
with the counisg night. Tlie fumes of the tobacco 
were carried by the air into the hoose, and brought 
back Ruth's sick headache. Her energy left her; 
she became stupid and languid, and incapable of 
spirited exertion; she modified her plan of action, 
to iiie determination of asking Mr. BdUngham to 
take her to Milham Grrange, to the care of her 
humble friends, instead of to London. And she 
thought, in her simplicity, that he would instantly 
consent when he had heard her reasons. 
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She started up. A carriage daahed up to the 
door. She hushed her beating heart, and tried 
to stop her throbbing head to listen. She heard 
him speaking to the landlord, though she could 
not distinguish what he said; heard the jingling 
of money, and, in another moment^ he was in 
the room, and had taken her arm to lead her 
to the carriage. 

^' Oh, sir I I want you to take me to Milham 
Grange/' said she, holding back. '^Old Thomas 
would give me a home." 

''Well, dearest, we'll talk of all that in the 
carriage ; I am sure you will listen to reason. Nay, 
if you will go to Milham you must go in the 
carriage," said he, hurriedly. She was little 
accustomed to oppose the wishes of any one — 
obedient and docile by nature, and unsuspicious 
and innocent of any harmful consequences. She 
entered the carriage, and drove towards London. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The June of 18 — had been glorious and sunny» 
and full of flowers ; but July came in with pouring 
rain, and it was a gloomy time for travellers and for 
weather-bound tourists, who lounged away the days 
in touching up sketches, dressing flies, and reading 
over again for the twentieth time the few volumes 
they had brought with them. A number of the 
Times, five days old, had been in constant demand, 
in all the sitting-rooms of a certain inn in a little 
mountain village of North Wales, through a long 
July morning. The valleys around were filled 
with thick cold mist, which had crept up the hill- 
sides till the hamlet itself was folded in its white 
dense curtain, and from the inn windows nothing 
was seen of the beautiful scenery around. The 
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touiists who thronged the rooms might as well 
have been '^ wi' their dear little baimies at hame;" 
and so some of them seemed to think, as they 
stood^ with their faces flattened against the window- 
panes, looking abroad in search of an event to fill 
up the dreary time. How many dinners were 
hastened that day, by way of getting through the 
morning, let the poor WeUi kitchen-maid say! 
The very village children kept in-doors ; or if one 
or two more adventurooji stole out into the land 
of temptation and puddles^ they were soon ckttched 
back by angry and busy mothers. 

It was only four o'clock, but most of the inmates 
of the inn thought it must be between six and 
seven, the morning had seemed so long — so many 
hours had passed since dinner — ^when a Welsh 
car, drawn by two horses, rattled briskly up to 
the door. Every window of the ark was crowded 
with fisuses at the sound; the leathern curtains were 
undrawn to th^r curious eyes, and out sprang a 
gentleman, wha oai^iiUy assisted a well-doaked- 
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up lady into the little inn^ deepte the landlady's 
assurances of not having a Toom to spare. 

The gentleman (it was Mr. BelUngham) paid 
no attention to the speeches of the hostess, bat 
quietly superintended the unpacking of the car- 
riage, and paid the postiEon; ihen, turning round 
with his face to the lights he spoke to the landlady, 
whose voice had been rising during the last five 
minutes: 

"Nay, Jenny, you're strangely altered, if you 
can turn out an old friend on such an evening as 
thif. If I remember right, Pen trfi Voelas is twenty 
miles across the bleakest mountain road I ever 
saw," 

'* Indeed, sir, and I £d not know you ; Mr. 
BeQingham, IbeEeve. Lideed, sir, Pen tr6 Voelas 
is not above dghteen miles — ^we only charge for 
eighteen ; it may not be much above seventeen; 
and we're quite full, indeed, more's the pity." 

" Well, but Jenny, to oblige me, an old frioid, 
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you can find lodgings out for some of your people- 
that house across, for instance." 

'^ Indeed, sir, and it's at liberty ; perhaps you 
would not mind lodging there yourself ; I could 
get you the best rooms, and send over a trifle or so 
of furniture, if they wem't as you'd wish them 
to be." 

''No, Jenny! here I stay. Toull not induce 
me to venture over into those rooms, whose dirt I 
know of old. Can't you persuade some one who is 
not an old friend to move across ? Say, if you like, 
that I had written beforehand to bespeak the rooms. 
Oh! I know you can manage it — I know your 
good-natured ways." 

" Indeed, sir — ^well ! I'll see, if you and the lady 
will just step into the back parlour^ sir — there's no 
one there just now — ^the lady is keeping her bed 
to-day for a cold, and the gentleman is having a 
rubber at whist in number three. I'll see what I 
can do." 
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** Thank you, thank you. Is there a fire ? if not, 
one must be lighted. Come, Ruthie, come." 

He led the way into a large, bow-windowed 

room, which looked gloomy enough that afternoon, 

but which I have seen bright and buoyant with 

youth and hope within, and sunny lights creeping 
down the purple mountain slope, and stealing over 

the green, soft meadows, till they reached the little 

garden, full of roses and lavender bushes, lying 

close under the window. I have seen — but I shall 

see no more. 

** I did not know you had been here before," 
said Ruth, as Mr, Bellingham helped her off with 
her cloak, 

** Oh, yes ; three yfears ago I was here on a read- 
ing party. We were here above two months, at- 
tracted by Jenny's kind heart and oddities ; but 
driven away finally by theinsuiSerable dirt. How- 
ever, for a week or two it won't much signify." 

'^ But can she take us in, sir? I thought I heard 
her saying her house was full." 

VOL. I. K 
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" Oh, yes — ^I dare say it is ; but I shall pay her 
well ; she can easily make excuses to some poor 
devil, and send him over to the other side; and, for 
a day or two, so that we have shelter, it does not 
much signify.'-' 

'' Could not we goto the house on the other side, 
sir?' 

^^ And have our meals carried across to us in a 
half-warm state, to say nodiing of having no one to 
scold for bad cooking ! You don't know these out- 
of-the-way Welsh inns yet, Ruthie." 

" No ! I only thought it seemed rather imfair — " 
said Ruth, gently; but she did not end her sentence, 
for Mr. Bellingham formed his lips into a whistle, 
and walked to the window to survey the rain. 

The remembrance of his former good payment 
prompted many little lies of which Mrs. Morgan 
was guilty that afternoon, before she succeeded in 
turning out a gentleman and lady, who were only 
planning to remain till the ensuing Saturday at 
the outside, so, if they did fulfil their threat, and 
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leave on the next day, she would be no very great 
loser. 

These household arrangements complete, she 
solaced herself with tea in her own little parlour, 
and shrewdly reviewed the circumstances of Mr. 
BelHngham's arrival* 

*' Indeed ! and she's not his wife," thought J«tiny, 
** that's clear as day. His wife would have brought 
her maid, and given herself twice as many airs 
about the sitting-rooms; while this poor miss never 
spoke, but kept as still as a mouse. Indeed, and 
young men will be young men; and, as long as their 
fathers and mothers shut their eyes, it's none of my 
business to go about asking questions." 

In this manner they settled down to a week's 
enjoyment of that Alpine country^ It was most 
true enjoymient to Ruth. It was opening a new 
sense; vast ideas of beauty and grandeur filled her 
mind at the sight of the mountains now first beheld 
in fuU majesty. She was almost overpowered by 
the vague and solemn delight ; but by-and*by her 
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love for them equalled her awe, and in the night- 
time she would softly rise^ and steal to the window 
to see the white moonlight, which gave a new as- 
pect to the everlasting hills that girdle the moun- 
tain village. 

Their breakfast-hour was late, in accordance with 
Mr. Bellingham's tastes and habits; but Ruth was 
up betimes, and out and away, brushing the dew- 
drops from the short crisp grass; the lark sung high 
above her head, and she knew not if she moved or 
stood still, for the grandeur of this beautiful earth 
absorbed all idea of separate and individual exist- 
ence. Even rain was a pleasure to her. She sat in 
the window-seat of their parlour (she would have 
gone out gladly, but that such a proceeding annoyed 
Mr. Bellingham, who usually at such times lounged 
away the listless hours on a sofa, and relieved him- 
self by abusing the weather); she saw the swift 
fleeting showers come athwart the sunlight like a 
rush of silver arrows; she watchedt he purple dark- 
ness on the heathery mountain side, and then the 
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pale golden gleam which succeeded. There was no 
change or alteration of nature that had not its 
own peculiar beauty in the eyes of Ruth ; but if she 
had complained of the changeable climate, she would 
have pleased Mr. Bellingham more ; her admiration 
and her content made him angry, until her pretty 
motions and loving eyes soothed down his im- 
patience. 

'* Really, Ruth," he exclaimed one day, when 
they had been imprisoned by rain a whole morning, 
** one would think you had never seen a shower of 
rain before; it quite wearies me to see you sitting 
there watching this detestable weather with such a 
placid countenance; and for the last two hours you 
have said nothing more amusing or interesting than 
— * Oh, how beautiful !' or, ' There's another cloud 
coming across Moel Wynn.' " 

Ruth left her seat very gently, and took up her 
work. She wished she had the gift of being amus- 
ing; it must be dull for a man accustomed to all 
kinds of active employments to be shut up in the 
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house. She was recalled from her absolute eelf- 
forgetfulnese. What could she' say to interest Mr. 
Bellingbam? While she thwght, he spoke again : 

^' I remember when we were readhig here three 
years ago, we had a week of just such weather as 
this; but Howard and Johnson were capital whist- 
players, and Wilbraham not bad, so we got through 
the days famously. Can you play ecartiy Ruth, or 
picquet?" 

^' No, sir ; I have sometimes played at beggar- 
my^neighbour," answered Ruth, humbly, regretting 
her own deficiencies. 

He murmured impatiently, and there was silence 
for another half hour. Then he sprang up, and rung 
the bell violently. " Aak Mrs. Morgan for a pack of 
cards. Ruthie, I'll teach you ecarti^*^ said he. 

But Ruth was stupid, not so good as a dummy, 
he said; and it was no fun betting against himself. 
So the cards were flung across the table — on the 
floor — anywhere. Ruth picked them up. As she 
rose, she sighed a little with the depression of 
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spirits consequent upon her own want of power to 
amuse and occupy him she loved. 

" You're pale, love!" said he, half repenting of 
his anger at her blunders over the cards. '' Go out 
before dinner; you know you don't mind this cursed 
weather; and see that you come home full of adven- 
tures to relate. Come, little blockhead ! give me a 
kiss, and begone." 

She left the room with a feeling of relief; for if he 
were dull without her, she should not feel respon- 
sible, and unhappy at her own stupidity. The open 
air, that kind soothing balm which gentle mother 
Nature offers to us all in our seasons of depression, 
relieved her. The rain had ceased, though every 
leaf and blade was loaded with trembling glittering 
drops. Ruth went down to the circular dale, into 
T^Hch the brown-foaming mounts river feU and 
made a deep pool, and, after resting there for a while, 
ran on between broken rocks down to the valley 
below. The waterfall was magnificent, as she had 
anticipated; she longed to extend her walk to the 
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Other side of the stream, so she sought the stepping- 
stones, the usual crossing-place, which were over- 
shadowed by trees, a few yards from the pool. The 
waters ran high and rapidly, as busy as life, between 
the pieces of grey rock; but Ruth had no fear, and 
went lightly and steadily on. About the middle, 
however, there was a great gap ; either one of the 
stones was so covered with water as to be invisible, 
or it had been washed lower down ; at any rate, 
the spring from stone to stone was long, and Ruth 
hesitated for a moment before taking it. The sound 
of rushing waters was in her ears to the exclusion 
of every other noise; her eyes were on the current 
running swiftly below her feet; and thus she was 
startled to see a figure close before her on one of the 
stones, and to hear a voice offering help. 

She looked up and saw a man, who was apparently 
long past middle life, and of the stature of a dwarf; 
a second glance accounted for the low height of the 
speaker, for then she saw he was deformed. As 
the consciousness of this infirmity came into her 
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mind, it must have told itself In her softened eyes, 
for a faint flush of colour came into the pale face of 
the deformed gentleman, as he repeated his words: 

*' The water is very rapid ; will you take my 
hand? Perhaps I can help you." 

Ruth accepted the ofler, and with this assistance 
she was across in a moment. He m^de way for her 
to precede him in the narrow wood path, and then 
silently followed her up the glen. 

When they had passed out of the wood into the 
pasture-land beyond, Ruth once more turned to 
mark him. She was struck afresh with the mild 
beauty of the face, though there was something 
in the countenance which told of the body's de- 
formity, something more and beyond the pallor of 
habitual ill-health, something of a quick spiritual 
light in the deep-set eyes, a sensibility about the 
mouth; but altogether, though a peculiar, it was a 

most attractive face. 

* 
*' Will you allow me to accompany you if you 

are going the round by Cwm Dhu, as I imagine 
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you are? The hand-rail is blown away from the 
little wooden bridge by the storm last night, and 

the rush of waters below may make you dizzy; and 

it is really dangerous to fall there, the stream is so 

deep." 

They walked on without much speech. She 
wondered who her companion might be. She 
should haye known him, if she had seen him among 
the strangers at the inn; and yet he spoke English 
too well to be a Welshman; he knew the country 
and the paths so perfectly, he must be a resident ; and 
so she tossed him £rom England to Wales and back 
again in her imagination. 

*' I only came here yesterday," said he, as a 
widening in the path permitted them to walk abreast. 
<< Last night I went to the higher waterfalls; they 
are most splendid." 

'^ Did you go out in all that rain?" asked Ruth, 
timidly. 

** Oh, yes. Rain never hinders me from walking. 
Indeed, it gives a new beauty to such a country as 
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this. Besides, mj time for my excursion is so short, 
I cazmot afford to waste a day." 

^' Then, you do not live here?" asked Ruth. 

^^ No ! my home is in a very different place. I live 
in a busy town, where at times it is difficult to feel 
the truth that 

There are in this loud stunning tide 

Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of th' everlasting chime. 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dudEj lane and crowded mart, 
Flying their task mth busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat. 

1 have an annual holiday, which I generally spend 
in Wales; and often in this immediate neighbour- 
hood." 

« 

" I do not wonder at your choice," replied Ruth. 
" It is a beautiiul country." 

^^ It is, indeed; and I have been inoculated 
by an old innkeeper at Conway with a love for its 
people, and history, and traditions. I have picked 
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up enough of the language to understand many of 
their legends ; and some are very fine and awe- 
inspiring, others very poetic and fanciful." 

Ruth was too shy to keep up the conversation by 
any remark of her own, although his gentle^ pensive 
manner was very winning. 

''For instance/' said he, touching a long bud- 
laden stem of fox-glove in the hedge-side, at the 
bottom of which one or two crimson speckled 
flowers were bursting from their green sheaths, 
'^ I dare say, you don't know what makes this fox- 
glove bend and sway so gracefully. You think it 
is blown by the wind, don't you?" He looked at 
her with a grave smile, which did not enliven his 
thoughtful eyes, but gave an inexpressible sweetness 
to his face. 

'* I always thought it was the wind. What is 
it ?" asked Ruth, innocently. 

'* Oh, the Welsh tell you that this flower is sacred 
to the fairies, and that it has the power of recognis- 
ing them, and all spiritual beings who pass by, and 
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that it bows in deference to them as they waft 
along. Its Welsh name is Maneg Ellyllyn — ^the 
good people's glove; and hence, I imagine, our 
folk's-glove or fox-glove." 

" It's a very pretty fancy," said Ruth, much in- 
terested^ and wishing that he would go on, without 
expecting her to reply . 

But they were already at the wooden bridge ; 
he led her across, and then, bowing his adieu, he had 
taken a difierent path even before Ruth had thanked 
him for his attention. 

It was an adventure to tell Mr. Bellingham, how- 
ever; and it roused and amused him till dinner-time 
came, after which he sauntered forth with a cigar. 

" Ruth," said he, when he returned, " I've seen 
your little hunchback. He looks like Riquet-with- 
the-Tuft. He's not a gentleman, though. If it had 
not been for his deformity, I should not have made 
him out &om your description ; you called him a 
gentleman.'' 

" And don't you, sir ?' asked Ruth, surprised. 
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^^ Oh, no I he's regidarly shabby and seedy in his 
appearance; lodging, too, the ostler told me, over 
that horriUe candle and cheese shop, the smell of 
which is insufferable twenty yards off— no gentle- 
man could endure it ; he must be a traveller or 
artist, at something of that Und." 

" Did you see his face, sir T^ asked Ruth. 

^^ No ; but a man's back — his' totU ensemble has 
chamcter enough in it to decide his rank." 

^^His face was very singular ; quite beautiful !" 
said she^ softly ; but the subject did not interest 
Mr. Bellingham, and he let it drop. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The next day the weather was brave and glorious ; 
a perfect " bridal of the earth and sky;" and every 
one turned out of the inn to enjoy the firesh beauty 
of nature. Ruth was quite unconscious of being 
the object of remark, and, in her light rapid passings 
to and fro, had never looked at the doors and 
windows, where many watchers stood observing her, 
and commenting upon her situation or her appear- 
ance. 

" She's a very lovely creature," said one gentle- 
man, rising from the breakfast-table to catch a 
glimpse of her, as she entered &om her morning's 
ramble. "Not above sixteen, I should think. 
Very modest and innocent-looking in her white 
gown !'* 
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His wife, busy administering to the wants of a fine 
little boy, could only say (without seeing the young 
girl's modest ways, and gentle, down-cast counte- 
nance): 

" Well ! I do think it's a shame such people should 
be allowed to come here. To think of such wicked- 
ness under the same roof! Do come away, my 
dear, and don't flatter her by such notice." 

The husband returned to the breakfast-table; he 
smelt the broiled ham and eggs, and he heard his 
wife's commands. Whether smelling or hearing 
had most to do in causing his obedience, I cannot 
tell ; perhaps you can. 

** Now, Harry, go and see if nurse and baby are 
ready to go out with you. You must lose no time 
this beautiful morning." 

Ruth found Mr. Bellingham was not yet come 
down ; so she sallied out for an additional half 
hour's ramble. Flitting about through the village, 
trying to catch all the beautiful sunny peeps at the 
scenery between the cold stone houses, which threw 
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the radiant distance into aerial perspective far away, 
she passed by the little shop ; and, just issuing from 
it, came the nurse and baby, and little boy. The 
babysat in placid dignity in her nurse's arms,^ with 
a face of queenly calm. Her fresh, soft, peachy 
complexion was really tempting ; and Ruth, who 
was always fond of children, went up to coo and 
to smile at the little thing, and, after some ^' peep- 
boing," she was about to snatch a kiss, when Harry, 
whose face had been reddening ever since the play 
began, lifted up his sturdy little right arm and 
hit Ruth a great blow on the face. 

''Oh, for shame, sir!" said the nurse, snatching 
back his hand ; '^ how dare you do that to the lady 
who is so kind as to speak to Sissy." 

'^ She's not a lady !" said he, indignantly. 
^' She's a bad naughty girl — ^mamma said so, she 
did ; and she sha Vt kiss our baby." 

The nurse reddened in her turn. She knew what 
he must have heard; but it was awkward to bring 
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it oat, standiiig fiioe to &oe with the ekgant young 
lady* 

** Children pick up such notionsi ma'am," said 
she at last, apologetically to Ruth, who stxx)d, white 
and still, with a new idea running through her 
mind. 

^'It^s no notion; it's true, nurse; and I heard 
you say it yourself. Go away, naughty woman!" 
said the boy, in infantile vehemence of passion to 
Ruth. 

To the xmise's infinite xdief^ Ruth turned away, 
humbly and meekly, with bent head, and slow, 
imoertain steps. But as she turned, she saw the mild 
sad &ce of the deformed gentleman, who was sitting 
at the open window above the shop; he looked 
sadder and graver than ever ; and his eyes met her 
glance with aa egression of deep sorrow. And so, 
condemned alike by youth and age, she stole with 
timid step into the house. Mr. Bellingham was 
awaiting her coming in the sitting-room. The 
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glorious day restored all his buoyancy of spirits. 
He talked gaily away, without paiwing for a reply; 
while Ruth made tea, and tried to calm her heart, 
which was yet beating with the agitation of the 
new ideas she had reeeived from the occurrence of 
the morning. Luekily fear her, the only answers 
required for some time w^e monosyllablea ; but 
those few words were uttered in so depressed and 
mournful a tone, that at last they struck Mr. BeK' 
lingham with surprise and displeasure, as the con- 
dition of mind they unconsciously implied did not 
harmonise with his own. 

'^ Ruth, what is the matter this morning? You 
really are very proToking. Yesterday, when every- 
thing was glocony, and you might have been awaie 
that I was out of spirits, I heard nothing but ex* 
pressions of delight ; to-day, when every creature 
under heaven is rejoicing, you look most deplorable 
and woe-begone. You really should leivm to have 
a little sympathy." 

The tears fell quickly down Ruth'^s eheeks, but 

l2 
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she did not speak. She could not put into words 
the sense she was just beginning to entertain of the 
estimation in which she was henceforward to be 
held. She thought he would be as much grieved 
as she was at what had taken place that morning ; 
she fancied she should sink in his opinion if she told 
him how others regarded her ; besides, it seemed 
ungenerous to dilate upon the suffering of which he 
was the cause. 

"I will not," thought she, "embitter his life ; 
I will try and be cheerful. I must not think of 
myself so much. If I can but make him happy, 
what need I care for chance speeches?" 

Accordingly, she made every effort possible to 
be as light-hearted as he was; but, somehow, the 
moment she relaxed, thoughts would intrude, and 
wonders would force themselves upon her mind; 
so that altogether she was not the gay and bewitch- 
ing companion Mr. Bellingham had previously 
found her. 

They sauntered out for a walk. The path they 
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chose led to a wood on the side of a hill, and they 
entered, glad of the shade of the trees. At first 
it appeared like any common grove, but they soon 
came to a deep descent, on the summit of which 
they stood, looking down on the tree-tops, which 
were softly waving far beneath their feet. There 
was a path leading sharp down, and they followed 
it; the ledge of rock made it almost like going 
down steps, and their walk grew into a bounding, 
and their bounding into a run, before they reached 
the lowest plane. A green gloom reigned there ; 
it was the still hour of noon; the little birds were 
quiet in some leafy shade. They went on a few 
yards, and then they came to a circular pool over 
shadowed by the trees, whose highest boughs had 
been beneath their feet a few minutes before. The 
pond was hardly below the surface of the ground, 
and there was nothing like a bank on any side* 
A heron was standing there motionless, but when 
he saw them he flapped his wings and slowly rose, 
and soared above the green heights of the wood 
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i^ into the very sky itself, for at that depth the 
trees appeared to touch the round white clouds 
which brooded over the earth. The speed-well 
grew in the shallowest water of the pool, and all 
around its margin, but the flowers were hardly 
seen at first, so deep was the green shadow cast by 
the trees. In the very middle of the pond the sky 
was mirrored clear and dark^ a blue which looked 
as if a black void lay behind. 

" Oh, there are water-lilies," said Ruth, her eye 
catching on the farther side. '^ I must go and get 
some." 

" No ; I will get them for you. The ground is 
spongy all round there. Sit still, Ruth; this heap 
of grass will make a capital seat." 

He went round, and she waited quietly for his 
return. When he came back he took off her 
bonnet, without speaking, and began to place his 
flowers in her hair. She was quite still while he 
arranged her coronet, looking up in his face with 
'loving eyes, with a peaceful composure. She knew 
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that he was pleased firom his Hianner, which had tibe 
joyousness of a child playing with a new toy, and 
she did not think twice of his occupation. It was 
pleasant to forget everything except his pleasure. 
When he had decked hex out, he said : 

** There, Ruth ! now you'll do. Come and look 
at yourself in the pond. Here, where there are no 
weeds. Come." 

She obeyed, and could not help seeing her own 
loveliness; it gave her a sense of satis&ction for an in- 
stant, as the sight of any other beautiM object would 
have done, but she never thought of associatiag it 
with herself She knew that she was beautiful; but 
that seemed abstract, and r^noved from hersel£ Her 
existence was in feelmg, and thinking, and loving. 

Down in tJiat green hollow they were quite in 
harmony. Her beauty was all that Mr. BdHnghmn 
cared for^ and it was supreme. It was all he recog- 
nised of her, and he was proud of it. She stood in 
her white ^ess against the trees which grew around; 
her face was flushed into a brilliancy of colour which 
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resembled that of a rose In June ; the great heavy 
white flowers drooped on either side of her beautiful 
heady and if her brown hair was a httle disordered, 
the very disorder only seemed to add a grace. She 
pleased him more by looking so lovely than by aU 
her tender endeavours to fall in with his varjring 
humour. 

But when they left the wood, and Ruth had 
taken out her flowers, and resumed her bonnet, 
as they came near the inn, the simple thought of 
giving him pleasure was not enough to secure Ruth's 
peace. She became pensive and sad, and 'Could not 
rally into gaiety. 

** Really, Ruth," said he, that evening, " you must 
not encourage yourself in this habit of falling into 
melancholy reveries without any cause. You have 
been sighing twenty times during the last half hour. 
Do be a Httle cheerful. Remember, I have no 
companion but you in this out-of-the-way place." 

"I am very sorry, sir," said Ruth, her eyes 
filling with tears ; and then she remembered that it 
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was very dull for him to be alone with her, heavy 
hearted as she had been all day. She said in a 
sweet, penitent tone: 

** Would you be so kind as to teach me one of 

those games at cards you were speaking about 

« 

yesterday, sir? I would do my best to learn." 

Her soft, murmuring voice won its way. They 
rang for the cards, and he soon forgot that there 
was such a thing as depression or gloom in the 
world, in the pleasure of teaching such a beautiful 
ignoramus the mysteries of card-playing. 

" There !" said, he, at last, " that's enough for one 
lesson. Do you know, little goose, your blunders 
have made me laugh myself into one of the .worst 
headaches I have had for years." 

He threw himself on the sofa, and in an instant 
she was by his side. 

" Let me put my cool hands on your forehead," 
she begged ; "that used to do mamma good." 

He lay still, his face away from the light, and 
not speaking. Presently he fell asleep. Ruth put 
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out the candles, and sat patiently by him for a long 
time, fancying he would awaken lefireshed. The 
room grew cool in the night air ; but Ruth dared 
not rouse him from what appeared to be sound, re- 
storing slumber. She oorered him with her shawl, 
which she had thrown over a chair on coming in 
from their twilight ramble. She had ample time 
to think; but she tried to banish thought. At last, 
his breatiung became quick and oppressed, and, after 
listening to it foor some minutes with increasing 
affiight, Ruth yentured to waken him. He seemed 
stupified and shivery. Ruth became more and more 
tarifiied; all the household were asleep except one 
servant-girl, who was wearied out of what little 
English she had knowledge of in more waking 
hours, and could only answer, '' Iss, indeed, ma'am," 
to any question put to her by Rudi. 

She sat by the bedside all night long. He 
moaned a&d tossed, but never spoke sensibly. It 
was a new form of illiiess to the miserable Ruth. 
yesterday's sulfering went into the black 
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distance of loag-past years. The present was all* 
in-all. When she heard people stirring, ^e wcait 
in search of Mrs. Moi^an, whose ahrewd sharp 
manners^ unsoftened by inward respect for the poor 
girl, had awed Kuth even when Mr. Bellingham 
was by to protect her. 

'^ Mrs. Moj^n," said she, sitting down in the 
little parlour appropadated to the landlady, for she 
feh her strength suddenly desert her — '^ Mrs. Mor- 
gan, Vm afraid Mr. Bellingham is very ill;" — -here 
she burst into tears, b«t inslAatly checking herself, 
** Oh, what must I do .''" continued she ; ** I don't 
iJaink he has known anything all through the night, 
and he looks so strange aad wild this nkomisig.'' 

She gazed up into Mrs. Morgan's face, as if 
reading an orade. 

" Indeed, miss, ma'am, and it's a very awkward 
thing. But don't cry, that can do no good, 'deed 
it can't. Ill go ttnd see the poor young man 

« 

myself^ and then I can judge if a doctor is wanting." 
RixAk fdllowed Mrs. Morgan i^^)-stair8. When 
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they entered the sick-room Mr. Bellingham was 
sitting up in bed, looking wildly about him, and 
as he saw them, he exclaimed: 

" Ruth I Ruth I come here ; I won't be left 
alone!" and then he fell down exhausted on the 
pillow. Mrs. Morgan went up and spoke to him, 
but he did not answer or take any notice. 

** 1*11 send for Mr. Jones, my dear, 'deed and I 
will ; we'll have him here in a couple of hours, 
please God." 

** Oh, can't he come sooner?" asked Ruth, wild 
with terror. 

** 'Deed no; he lives at Llangl&s when he's at 
home, and that's seven mile away, and he may be 
gone a round eight or nine mile on the other 
side Llangl&s; but I'll send a boy on the pony 
directly." 

Saying this, Mrs. Morgan left Ruth alone. There 
was nothing to be done, for Mr. Bellingham had 
again fallen into heavy sleep. Sounds of daily life 
began, bells rang, breakfast-services clattered up 
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and down the passages, and Ruth sat on shivering 
by the bedside in that darkened room. Mrs. Mor* 
gan sent her breakfast up-stairs by a chambermaid, 
but Ruth motioned it away in her sick agony, and 
the girl had no right to urge her to partake of it. 
That alone broke the monotony of the long morning. 
She heard the sound of merry parties setting out 
on excursions, on horseback or in carriages ; and 
once, stiff and wearied, she stole to the window, 
and looked out on one side of the blind ; but the 
day looked bright and discordant to her aching, 
anxious heart The gloom of the darkened room 
was better and more befitting. 

It was some hours after he was summoned before 
the doctor made his appearance. He questioned his 
patient, and, receiving no coherent answers, he 
asked Ruth concerning the symptoms, but when 
she questioned him in turn he only shook his head 
and looked grave. He made a sign to Mrs. Mor- 
gan to follow him out of the room, and they went 
down to her parlour, leaving Ruth in a depth of 
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despair, lower than she could h«V^ thought it pos- 
sible there remaiiied for her to experience, an hour 
before. 

*' I am afraid this iff a bad case," said Mr. Jones 
to Mrs. Morgan in Welsh. '"^A brain-fever has 
eridCTLtly set in." 

" Poor young gentleman ! poor young man ! He 
looked the yeiy picture of health !" 

** That very appearance of robustness will, in all 
probability, make his disorder more riolent. How- 
ever, we must hope for the best, Mrs. Morgan. 
Who is to attend upon him? He will require care- 
ful nursing. Is that young lady his sister? She 
looks too young to be his wife?" 

*' No, indeed ! Gr^tlemen like you must know, 
Mr. Jones, that we can't always look too closely 
into the ways of young men who come to our 
houses. Not but what I'm sorry for her, for she's 
an innocent, inoffensive young creature. I always 
think it right, for my own morals, to put a little 
scorn into my manners when suck as her come to 



stay here; but, indeed^ dae's so gentle, Tve found 
it liard work to show the proper ccmtempl/^ 

She would hftTe gone on to her inattentive 
listener if she had not heard a low tap at the door, 
which recalled her from her morality, and Mr. 
Jones firmn hia consideration of the necessary pre- 
sciiptiona. 

'^ Come in !" said Mrs. Morgan^ sharply. And 
Ruth came in. She was white and trembling; but 
she stood in that dignity which strong feeling, kept 
down by self-command^ always imparts. 

*' I wish you, sir, to be so kind as to tell me, 
clearly and distinctly, what I must do for Mr. 
Bellingham. Every direction you give me shall 
be most carefully attended to. You spoke about 
keches — I can put them on, and see about them. 
Tell me everything, sir,^ that you wish to have 
done!" 

Her nmnner was calm and serious, and her coun- 
tenance and deportment showed that the occasion 
was calling out strength sufficient to meet it. Mr. 
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Jones spoke with a deference which he had not 
thought of usmg up-stairs, even while he supposed 
her to be the sister of the invaUd. Ruth listened 
gravely; she repeated some of the injunctions^ in 
order that she might be sure that she fully compre- 
hended them, and then, bowing, left the room. 

^^ She is no common person/' said Mr. Jones. 
** Still she is too young to have the responsibility of 
such a serious case. Have you any idea where his 
friends live, Mrs. Morgan?" 

^' Indeed and I have. His mother, as haughty 
a lady as you would wish to see, came travelling 
through Wales last year; she stopped here, and, I 
warrant you, nothing was good enough for her; she 
was real quality. She left some clothes and books 
behind her (for the maid was almost as fine as the 
mistress, and little thought of seeing after her lady's 
clothes, having a taste for going to see scenery along 
with the man-servant), and we had several letters 
irom her. I have them locked in the drawers in 
the bar, where I keep such things." 
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"Well! I should recommend your writing to the 
lady, and telling her her son's state/* 

" It would be a favour, Mr. Jones, if you would 
just write it yourself. English writing comes so 
strange to my pen." 

The letter was written, and, in order to save 
time, Mr. Jones took it to the Llanglas post-office. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Ruth put away every thought of the past or 
future; everything that could unfit her for the 
duties of the present. Exceeding love supplied the 
place of experience. She never left the room after 
the first day; she forced herself to eat, because his 
service needed her strength. She did not indulge 
in any tears, because the weeping she longed for 
would make her less aj)le to attend upon him. She 
watched, and waited, and prayed: prayed with an 
utter forgetfulness of self, only with a consciousness 
that God was all powerful, and that he, whom she 
loved so much, needed the aid of the Mighty One. 

Day and night, the summer night, seemed 
merged into one. She lost count of time in the 
hushed and darkened room. One morning Mrs. 
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Morgan beckoned her out ; and she stole on tiptoe 
into the dazzling gallery^ on one side of which the 
bedrooms opened. 

*' She's come," whispered Mrs, Morgan, looking 
very much excited, and forgetting that Ruth had 
never heard that Mrs. Bellingham had been sum- 
moned. 

" Who is come?" asked Ruth. The idea of Mrs, 
Mason flashed through her mind — but with a more 
terrible^ because a more vague dread^ she heard 
that it was his mother ; the mother of whom he 
had always spoken as a person whose opinion was 
to be regarded more than that of any other in- 
dividual. 

" What must I do? Will she be angry with me?' 
said she, relapsing into her child-^like dependence 
on others ; and feeling that even Mrs. Morgan was 
some one to stand between h^ and Mrs. Bel- 
Ungham. 

Mrs. Morgan herself was a little perplexed. Her 
morality was rather shocked at the idea of a proper 
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real lady like Mrs. Bellingham discovering that she 
had winked at the connexion between her son and 
Ruth. She was quite inclined to encourage Ruth 
in her inclination to shrink out of Mrs. Bellingham's 
observation, an incUnation which arose from no 
definite consciousness of having done wrong, but 
principally from the representations she had always 
heard of the lady's awfulness. Mrs. Bellingham 
swept into her son's room as if she were uncon- 
scious what poor young creature had lately haunted 
it ; while Ruth hurried into some unoccupied bed- 
room, and, alone there, she felt her self-restraint 
suddenly give way, and burst into the saddest, most 
utterly wretched weeping she had ever known. 
She was worn out with watching, and exhausted 
by passionate crying, and she lay down on the bed 
and fell asleep. The day passed on ; she slumbered 
unnoticed and unregarded ; she awoke late in the 
evening with a sense of having done wrong in 
sleeping so long ; the strain upon her responsibility 
had not yet left her. Twilight was closing fast 
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around ; she waited until it had become night, and 
then she stole down to Mrs. Morgan's parlour. 

" If you please may I come in?** asked she. 

Jenny Morgan was doing up the hieroglyphics 
which she called her accounts; she answered sharply 
enough^ but it was a permission to enter, and Ruth 
was thankful for it. 

** Will you tell me how he is ? Do you think I 
may go back to him ?" 

" No, indeed, that you may not. Nest, who has 
made his room tidy these many days, is not fit to 
go in now. Mrs. Bellingham has brought her own 
maid, and the family nurse, and Mr. Bellingham's 
man; such a tribe of servants, and no end to pack- 
ages ; water-beds coming by the carrier, and a 
doctor from London coming down to-morrow, as if 
feather beds and Mr. Jones was not good enough. 
Why, she won't let a soul of us into the room ; 
there's no chance for you !" 

Ruth sighed. '* How is he ?" she inquired, after 
a pause. 
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'* How can I tell indeed, when I'm not allowed to 
go near him. Mr. Jones said to-night was a turning 
point; bat I doubt it, for it is four days since he was 
taken ill, and who ever heard of a sick person taking 
a turn on an even number of days ; it's always on 
the third, or the fifth, or seventh, or so^on. He'll 
not turn till to-morrow night, take my word for it, 
and their fine London doctor will get all the credit, 
and honest Mr. Jones will be thrown aside. I don't 
think he will get better myself, though — Gelert 
does not howl for nothing. My patience ! what's 
the matter with the girl — ^lord, child, you're never 
going to faint^ and be ill on my hands." Her 
sharp voice recalled Ruth from the sick unconscious- 
ness that had been creeping over her as she listened 
to the latter part of this speech. She sat down 
and could not speak — the room whirled round and 
round — ^her white feebleness touched Mrs, Mor- 
gan's heart. 

" You've had no tea, I guess. Indeed, and the 
girls are very careless." She rang the bell with 
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energy, and seconded her pull by going to the door 
and shouting out sharp directions, in Welsh, to 
Nest and Owen, and three or four other rough, kind, 
slatternly servants. 

They brought her tea, which' was comfortable, 
according to the idea of comfort prevalent in that 
rude, hospitable place; there was plenty to eat, too 
much, indeed, for it revolted the appetite it was 
intended to provoke. But the heartiness with 
which the kind, rosy waiter pressed her to eat, and 
the scolding Mrs. Morgan gave her, when she found 
the buttered toast untouched (toast on which she 
had herself desired that the butter might not be 
spared), did Ruth more good than the tea. She 
began to hope, and to long for the morning when 
hope might have become certainty. It was all in 
vain that she was told that the room she had been 
in all day was at her service; she did not say a 
word, but she was not going to bed that night, ot 
all nights in the year, when life or death hung trem- 
bling in the balance. She went into the sick room 
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till the bustling house was still, and heard busy feet 
passing to and fro into the room she might not 
enter; and voices^ imperious, though hushed down 
to a whisper, ask for innumerable things. Then 
there was silence; and when she thought that all 
were dead asleep, except the watchers, she stole 
out into the gallery. On the other side were two 
windows, cut into the thick stone wall, and flower- 
pots were placed on the shelves thus formed, where 
great, untrimmed, straggUng geraniums grew, and 
Strove to reach the light. The window near Mr. 
Bellingham's door was open ; the soft, warm-scented 
night-air came sighing in in faint gusts, and then was 
still. It was summer; there was no black darkness 
in the twenty-four hours; only the light grew dusky, 
and colour disappeared from objects, of which the 
shape and form remained distinct. A soft grey 
oblong of barred light fell on the flat wall opposite 
to the windows, and deeper grey shadows marked 
out the tracery of the plants, more graceful thus 
than in reality. Ruth crouched where no light fell. 
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She sat on the ground close by the door ; her 
whole existence was absorbed in listening; all was 
still; it was only her heart beating with the strong, 
heavy, regular sound of a hammer. She wished she 
could stop its rushing, incessant clang. She heard 
a rustle of a silken gown, and knew it ought not 
to have been worn in a sick room ; for her senses 
seemed to have passed into the keeping of the in- 
valid, and to feel only as he felt. The noise was 
probably occasioned by some change of posture in 
the watcher inside, for it was once more dead-still. 
The soft wind outside sank with a low, long, distant 
moan among the windings of the hiUs, and lost itself 
there^ and came no more again. But Ruth's heart 
beat loud. She rose with as little noise as if she 
were a vision, and crept to the open window to try 
and lose the nervous listening for the ever-recurring 
sound. Out beyond, under the calm sky, veiled 
with a mist rather than with a cloud, rose the high, 
dark outlines of the mountains, shutting in that 
village as if it lay in a nest. They stood, like giants, 
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solemnly watclimg for the end of Earth and Time. 
Here and there a black round shadow reminded 
Ruth of some " Cwm," or hollow, where she and 
her lover had rambled in sun and in gladness. She 
then thought the land enchanted into everlasting 
brightness and happiness; she fancied, then, that 
into a region so lovely no bale or woe could enter, but 
would be charmed away and disappear before the 
sight of the glorious guardian mountains. Now she 
knew the truth, that earth has no barrier which avails 
against agony. It comes lightning-Hke down from 
heaven, into the mountain house and the town garret ; 
into the palace and into the cottage. The garden 
lay close under the house; a bright spot enough 
by day; for in that soil, whatever was planted grew 
and blossomed in spite of neglect. The white roses 
glimmered out in the dusk all the night through ; 
the red were lost in shadow. Between the low 
boundary of the garden and the hills swept one or 
two green meadows; Ruth looked into the grey 
darkness till she traced each separate wave of out- 
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line. Then she heard a little restless bird chirp out 
its wakefulness from a nest in the ivy round the 
walls of the house. But the mother-bird spread 
her soft feathers^ and hushed it into silence. Pre- 
sently, however, many little birds began to scent 
the coming dawn, and rustled among the leaves, 
and chirruped loud and clear. Just above the ho- 
rizon, too, the mist became a silvery grey cloud 
hanging on the edge of the world; presently it 
turned shimmering white ; and then, in an instant, 
it flushed into rose, and the mountain tops sprang 
into heaven, and bathed in the presence of the 
shadow of God. With a bound, the sun of a 
molten fiery red came above the horizon, and im- 
mediately thousands of little birds sang out for joy, 
and a soft chorus of mysterious, glad murmurs came 
forth from the earth ; the low whispering wind left 
its hiding-place among the clefts and hollows of the 
hills, and wandered among the rustling herbs and 
trees, waking the flower-buds to the life of another 
day. Ruth gave a sigh of relief that the night was 
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over and gone ; for she knew that soon suspense 
would be ended, and the verdict known, whether 
for life or for death. She grew faint and sick with 
anxiety; it almost seemed as if she must go into 
the room and learn the truth. Tlien she heard 
movements, but they were not sharp or rapid, as if 
prompted by any emergency; then, again, it was 
still. She sat curled up upon the floor, with her 
head thrown back against the wall,' and her hands 
clasped round her knees. She had yet to wait. 
Meanwhile, the invalid was slowly rousing himself 
from a long, deep, sound, health-giving sleep. His 
mother had sat by him the night through, and was 
now daring to change her position for the first time; 
she was even venturing to give directions in a low 
voice to the old nurse, who had dozed away in an 
arm-chair, ready to obey any summons of her mis- 
tress. Mrs. Bellingham went on tiptoe towards the 
door, and chiding herself because her stiff, weary 
limbs made some slight noise. She had an irre- 
pressible longing for a few minutes' change of scene 
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after her night of watching. She felt that the 
crisis was over; and the relief to her mind made her 
conscious of every bpdily feeling and irritation, 
which had passed unheeded as long as she had 
been in suspense. 

She slowly opened the door. Ruth sprang up- 
right at the first sound of the creaking handle. Her 
very lips were stiflf and unpliable with the force of 
the blood w^hich* rushed to her head. It seemed as 
if she could not form words. She stood right before 
Mrs. Bellingham. " How is he, madam?" 

Mrs. Bellingham was for a moment surprised at 
the white apparition which seemed to rise out of 
the ground. But her quick, proud mind under- 
stood it all in an instant. This was the girl, then, 
whose profligacy had led. her son astray; had raised 
up barriers in the way of her favourite scheme of 
his marriage with Miss Duncombe; nay, this was 
the real cause of his illness, his mortal danger at this 
present time, and of her bitter, keen anxiety. If, 
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under any circumstances, Mrs. Bellingham could 
have been guilty of the ill-breeding of not answer- 
ing a question, it was now; and for a moment she 
was tempted to pass on in silence. Ruth could not 
wait; she spoke again : 

" For the love of God, madam, speak ! How is 
he? WiUhelive?" 

If she did not answer her,' she thought the crea- 
ture was desperate enough to force her way into his 
room. So she spoke. 

" He has slept well: he is better." 

*' Oh ! my God, I thank thee," murmured Ruth, 
sinking back against the wall. 

It was too much to hear this wretched girl thank- 
ing God for her son's life ; as if, in fact, she had 
any lot or part in him, and to dare to speak to the 
Almighty on her son's behalf ! Mrs. Bellingham 
looked at her with cold, contemptuous eyes, whose 
glances were like ice-bolts, and made Ruth shiver 
up away from them. 
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" Young woman, if you have any propriety or 
decency left, I trust that you will not dare to force 
yourself into his room." 

She stood for a moment as if awaiting an answCT, 
and half expecting it to be a defiance. But she did 
not understand Ruth. She did not imagine the 
faithful trustfulness of her heart* Ruth beliered 
that if Mr. Bellingham was alive and likely to live, 
all was well. When he wanted her, he would send 
for her, ask for her, yearn for her, tiU every one 
would 3rield before his steadfast will. At present 
she imagined that he was probably too weak to 
care or know who was about him ; and though it 
would have been an infinite delight to her to hover 
and brood aroundhim, yet it was of him she thought 
and not of herself. She gently drew herself on one 
side to make way for Mrs. Bellingham to pass. 

By-and-by Mrs. Morgan came up. Ruth was 
still near the door, from which it seemed as if she 
could not tear herself away. 

^' Indeed, miss, and you must not hang about the 
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door in this way; it is not pretty manners. Mrs. 
Bellingham has been speaking very sharp and cross 
about it, and I shall lose the character of my inn if 
people take to talking as she does. Did not I give 
you a room last night to keep in, and never be seen 
or heard of ; and did I not tell you what a particular 
lady Mrs. Bellingham was, but you must come out 
here right in her way ? Indeed, it was not pretty, 
nor grateful to me, Jenny Morgan, and that I must 
say." 

Ruth turned away like a chidden child. Mrs. 
Morgan followed her to her room, scolding as she 
went ; and then, having cleared her heart after her 
wont by uttering hasty words, her real kindness 
made her add, in a softened tone : 

** You stop up here like a good girl. I'll send 
you your breakfast by-and-by, and let you know 
from time to time how he is ; and you can go out 
for a walk, you know ; but if you do, I'll take it as 
a favour if you'll go out by the side door. It will, 
maybe, save scandal." 
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All that day long^ Kuth kept herself close prisoner 
in the room to which Mrs. Morgan accorded her; all 
that day, and many succeeding days. But at nights, 
when the house was still, and even the little brown 
mice had gathered up the crumbs, and darted again 
to their holes, Ruth stole out, and crept to his door 
to catch, if she could, the sound of his beloved 
voice. She could tell by its tones how he felt, and 
how he was getting on, as well as any of the 
watchers in the room. She yearned and pined to 
see him once more ; but she had reasoned herself 
down into something like patience. When he was 
well enough to leave his room, when he had not 
always one of the nurses with him, then he would 
send for her, and she would tell him how very 
patient she had been for his dear sake. But it was 
long to wait even with this thought of the manner 
in which the waiting would end. Poor Ruth ! her 
faith was only building up vain castles in the air; 
they towered up into heaven, it is true, but, after all, 
they were but visions. 

vbL. I. N 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

If Mr. Bellingham did not get rapidly well^ it 
was more owing to the morbid quemlous fancy 
attendant on great weakness than &om any un- 
&Y0urable medical symptom. But lie tamed away 
with peevish loathing from the very sight of food, 
prepared in the slovenly manner which had almost 
disgusted him when he was well. It was of no use 
telling him that Simpson, his mother's maid, had 
superintended the preparation at every point. He 
ofi^ded her by detecting something offensive and 
to be avoided in her daintiest messes, and made 
Mrs. Morgan mutter many a hasty speech, which, 
however, Mrs. Bellingham thought it better not 
to hear until her eon should be strong enough to 
travel. 

" I think you are better to-day," said she, as his 
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man wheeled his aofa to the bedroom-window. 
We shall get you down-staira to-morrow.'* 

'* If it were to get away from this abominable 
place, I could go down to-day ; but I believe I'm 
to be kept prisoner here for ever. I shall never get 
well here, I'm sure." 

He sank back on his sofa in impatient despair. 
The surgeon was announced, and eagerly questioned 
by Mrs. Bellingham as to the possibility of her 
son's removal; and he, having heard the same 
anxiety for the same end expressed by Mrs. Mor- 
gan in the regions below, threw no great obstacles 
in the way. • After the doctor had taken his de- 
parture, Mrs. Bellingham cleared her throat several 
times.. Mr. Bellingham knew the prelude of old, 
and winced with nervous annoyance. 

*' Henry, there is something I must speak to you 
about; an unpleasant subject, certainly, but one 
which has been forced upon me by the very girl 
herself; you must be aware to what I refer without 
giving me the pain of explaining myself." 

n2 
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Ml*. Bellingham turned himself sharply round to 
the wall, and prepared himself for a lecture by con- 
cealing his face from her notice ; but she herself 
was in too nervous a state to be capable of obser- 
vation. 

" Of course," she continued, ** it was my wish to 
be as blind to the whole affair as possible, though 
you can^t imagine how Mrs. Mason has blazoned it 
abroad ; all Fordham rings with it ; but of course it 
could not be pleasant, or, indeed, I may say correct, 
for me to be aware that a person of such improper 
character was under the same — I beg your pardon, 
dear Henry, what do you say ?" 

" Ruth is no improper character, mother ; you 
do her injustice !'* 

" My dear boy, you don't mean to uphold her 
as a paragon of virtue !" 

" No, mother, but I led her wrong ; I " 

" We will let all discussions into the cause or 
duration of her present character drop, if you 
please,^' said Mrs. Bellingham, with the sort of 
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dignified authority which retained a certain power 
over her son — a power which originated in child- 
hood, and which he only defied when he was roused 
into passion. He was too weak in body to. oppose 
himself to her, and fight the ground inch by inch. 
"As I have implied, I do not wish to ascertain 
your share of blame ; from what I saw of her one 
morning, I am convinced of her forward, intrusive 
manners, utterly without shame, or even common 
modesty." 

*' What are you referring to ?" asked Mr. Bel- 
lingham, sharply. 

" Why, when you were at the worst, and I had 
been watching you all night, and had just gone out 
in the morning for a breath of fresh air, this girl 
pushed herself before me, and insisted upon speaking 
to me. I really had to siend Mrs. Morgan to her 
before I could return to your room. A more 
impudent, hardened manner, I never saw." 

" Ruth was neither impudent nor hardened; she 



wu ignorant enoogli, and might o£lend &om knovr- 
ing no better." 

He was getting wearyof the discnssioD, and wished 
it had never been began. From the time he had 
become conscious of his mother's presence, he had 
felt the dilemma he was in in regard to Ruth, and 
Tuiooe plana had directly crossed his brain; but it 
faftd been bo troublesome to weigh and consider them 
ail [ooperly, that they had been put aside to be 
settled when he grew stronger. But this difficulty 
in which he was placed by his connexion with Ruth, 
associated the idea of her io his mind with annoy- 
ance and angry regret at the whole af^r. He 
wiahed, in the languid way in which he wished 
nd &il everything not immediately lelating to his 
daily comfort, that he bad never seen her. It was a 
most awkward, a most unfortunate a&ir. Notwith- 
ataading this annojrance connected with and arising 
[ aut of Ruth, he would not submit to bear her 
abased; and something in his manner impressed this 
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dignified authority which retained a certain power 
over her son— a power which originated in child- 
hood, and which he only defied when he was roused 
into passion. He was too weak in body to. oppose 
himself to her, and fight the ground inch by inch, 
''As I have implied, I do not wish to ascertain 
your share of blame ; from what I saw of her one 
morning, I am convinced of her forward, intrusive 
manners, utterly without shame, or even common 
modesty." 

** What are you referring to ?" asked Mr. Bel- 
lingham, sharply. 

** Why, when you were at the worst, and I had 
been watching you all night, and had just gone out 
in the morning for a breath of fresh air, this girl 
pushed herself before me, and insisted upon speaking 
to me. I really had to siend Mrs. Morgan to her 
before I could return to your room. A more 
impudent, hardened manner, I never saw." 

** Ruth was neither impudent nor hardened; she 
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culty. I have no desire to banish you, nor to hurt 
you, after all your care for me. Ruth has not been 
so much to blame as you imagine, that I must say ; 
but I do not wish to see her again, if you can tell 
me how to arrange it otherwise, without behaving 
unhandsomely. Only spare me all this worry while 
I am so weak. I put myself in your hands. Disn^iss 
her, as you wish it; but let it be done handsomely, 
and let me hear no more about it; I cannot bear it; 
let me have a quiet life, without being lectured 
while I am pent up here, and unable to shake off 
unpleasant thoughts.'' 

" My dear Henry, rely upon me." 

" No more, mother; it's a bad business, and I can 
hardly avoid blaming myself in the matter; I don't 
want to dwell upon it." 

"Don't be too severe in your self-reproaches 
while you are so feeble, dear Henry; it is right to 
repent, but I have no doubt in my own mind she 
led you wrong with her artifices. But, as you say, 
everything should be done handsomely. I confess 
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I was deeply grieved when I first heard of the affair, 

but since I have seen the girl Well ! I'll say no 

more about her, since I see it displeases you ; but I 
am thankful to God that you see the error of your 
ways." 

She sat silent, thinking for a little while, and 

then sent for her writing-case, and began to write. 

« 

Her son became restless, and nervously irritated. 

** Mother," he said, " this affair worries me to 
death. I can not shake off the thoughts of it." 

" Leave it to me, 1*11 arrange it satisfactorily." 

" Could we not leave to-night? I should not be 
so haunted by this annoyance in another place. I 
dread seeing her again, because I fear a scene; and 
yet I believe I ought to see her, in order to 
explain." 

" You must not think of such a .thing, Henry," 
said she, alarmed at the very idea. " Sooner than 
that, we will leave in half an hour, and try to get 
to Pen trS Vodas to-night. It is not yet three, and 
the evenipgs are very long. Simpson should stay 
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and finish the packing; she could go straight to 
London and meet us there. Macdonald and nurse 
oould go with us. C!ould you bear twenty miles, 
do you think?" 

Anything to get rid of his uneasiness. He felt 
that he was not behaving as he should do, to Ruth, 
though the really right never entered his head. 
But it would extricate him £rom his present di- 
lemma, and save him many lectures; he knew that 
his mother, always liberal where money was coor 
cemedf would *^ do the thing handsomdy," and it 
would always be easy to write and give Ruth what 
explanation he felt inclined, in a day or two; so he 
ooDsented, and soon lost some of hia uneasuiess in 
watching the bustle of the piepanitioB. £xr thdir 
departure. 

AU this 1xme,Ruth was qjoadij sp&nXatg in her 
room, beguiEng the waiting, weary horns, with 
pictoies of the meeting at the estd. Her room 
looked to the bt^, and was in a side-wing away 
ftem t^ priifecapal state apaztaMsts, comsoqoemidj 
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she was not roused to suspicion by any of the com- 
motion; but, indeed, if she had heard the banging 
of doors, the sharp directions, the carriage wheels, 
she would still not have suspected the truth; her 
own love was too faithful. 

It was four o'clock and past, when some one 
knocked at her door, and, on entering, gave her a 
note, which Mrs. Bellingham had left. That lady 
had found some difficulty in wording it, so as to 
satisfy herself, but it was as follows: 

" My son, on recovering from his illness, is, I 
thank God, happily conscious of the sinful way in 
which he has been Uving with you. By his earnest 
desire, and in order to avoid seeing you again, we 
are on the point of leaving this place; but, before I 
go, I wish to exhort you to repentance, and to 
remind you that you will not have your own guilt 
alone upon your head, but that of any young man 
whom you may succeed in entrapping into vice. 
I shall pray that you may turn to an honest life, 
and I strongly recommend you, if indeed you are 
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not ' dead in trespasses and sins/ to enter some 

penitentiary. In accordance with my son's wishes, 

I forward you in this envelope a bank-note "of fifty 

pounds. 

" Mabgabet Bellingham." 

Was this the end of all? Had he, indeed, gone? 
She started up, and asked this last question of the 
servant, who, half guessing at the purport of the 
note, had lingered about the room, curious to see 
the effect produced. 

** Iss, indeed, miss; the carriage drove from the 
door as I came up-stairs. You'll see it now on the 
Yspy tty road, if you'll please to come to the window 
of No. 24." 

Ruth started up, and followed the chambermaid. 
Ay, there it was, slowly winding up the steep white 
road, on which it seemed to move at a snail's pace. 

She might overtake him — she might — she might 
speak one farewell word to him, print his face on 
her heart with a last look — nay, when he saw her he 
might retract, and not utterly, for ever, leave her. 
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Thus she thought; and she flew back to her room, 
and snatching up her bonnet, ran, tying the strings 
with her trembling hands as she went down the 
stairs^ out at the nearest door, little heeding the 
angry words of Mrs. Morgan; for the hostess, more 
irritated at Mrs. Bellingham's severe upbraiding at 
parting, than mollified by her ample payment, was 
ofiended by the circumstance of Ruth, in her wild 
haste, passing through the prohibited front door. 

But Ruth was away before Mrs. Morgan had 
finished her speech, out and away, scudding along 
the road, thought-lost in the breathless rapidity of 
her motion. Though her heart and head beat almost 
to bursting, what did it signify if she could but over- 
take the carriage. It was a nightmare, constantly 
evading the most passionate wishes and endeavours, 
and constantly gaining ground. Every time it was 
visible it was in fact more distant, but Ruth would 
not believe it. If she could but gain the summit of that 
weary, everlasting hill, she believed that she could 
run again, and would soon be nigh upon the carriage. 
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As she ran, she prayed with wild eagerness ; she 

prayed that she might see his face once more,'even if 

she died on the spot before him. It was one of those 

prayers which God is too merciful to grant ; but 

despairing and wild. As it was, Ruth put her soul 
into it, and prayed it again^ and yet again. 

Wave above wave of the ever-rising hills were 
gained^ were crossed, and at last Ruth struggled up 
to the very top and stood on the bare table of moor, 
brown and purple, stretching far away till it was lost 
in the haze of tlie summer afternoon; the white road 
was all fiat before her, but the carriage she sought and 
the figure she sought had disappeared. There was no 
human being diere; a few wild, black-faced moun- 
tain sheep quietly grazing near the road, as if it 
were long since they had been disturbed by the pass- 
ing of any vehicle, was all the life she saw on the 
belak moorland. 

She threw herself down on the ling by the side 
of the road, in despair. Her only hope was to 
die, and she believed she was dying. She could 
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not think; she could believe anything. Surely life 
was a horrible dream, and God would mercifully 
awaken her from it She had no penitence, no con- 
sciousness of error or offence ; no knowledge of any 
one circumstance but that he was gone. Yet after- 
wards, long afterwards, she remembered the exact 
motion of a bright green beetle busily meandering 
among the wild thyme neax her, and she recalled 
the musical, balanced, wavering drop of a skylark 
into her nest near the heather-bed where she lay. 
The sun was sinking low, the hot air had ceased to 
quiver near the hotter earth, when she bethought her 
once more of the note which she had impatiently 
thrown down before half mastering its contents. 
** Oh, perhaps," she thought, " I have been too 
hasty. There may be some words of explanation 
from him on the other side of the page, to which, 
in my blind anguish, I never turned. I will go and 

find it;' 

She lifted herself heavily and stiffly from the 
crushed headier. She stood dizzy and confused with 
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her change of posture ; and was so unable to move at 
firsts that her walk was but slow and tottering; but, 
by-and-by, she was tasked and goaded by thoughts 
which forced her into rapid motion^ as it, by it, 
she could escape from her agony. She came down 
on the level ground, just as many gay or peaceful 
groups were sauntering leisurely home with hearts 
at ease; with low laughs and quiet smiles, and 
many an exclamation at the beauty of the summer 
evening. 

Ever since her adventure with the little boy and 
his sister, Ruth had habitually avoided encountering 
these happy — innocents, may I call them ? — these 
happy fellow-mortals ! And even now, the habit 
grounded on sorrowful humiliation had power over 
her; she paused^ and then, on looking back, she saw 
more people who had come into the main road from 
a side path. She opened a gate into a pasture-field, 
and crept up to the hedge-bank until all should 
have passed by, and she could steal into the inn 
unseen. She sat down on the sloping turf by the 
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roots of an old hawthorn-tree which grew in the 
hedge; she was still tearless with hot burning eyes; 
she heard the merry walkers pass by; she heard the 
footsteps of the village children^ as they ran along 
to their evening play; she saw the small black cows 
come into the fields after being milked; and life 
seemed yet abroad. When would the world be 
still and dark^ and fit for such a deserted, desolate 
creature as she was? Even in her hiding-place she 
was not long at peace. The little children, witk 
their curious eyes peering here and there, hadi 
peeped through the hedge, and through the gate,, 
and now they gathered from all the four comera^ 
of the hamlet, and crowded round the gate; and one 
more adventurous than the rest, had run into the 
field to cry, " Gi* me a halfpenny," which set the 
example to every little one, emulous of his bold- 
ness ; and there, where she sat, low on the ground, 
and longing for the sure hiding-place earth gives 
to the weary, the children kept running in, and. 
pushing one another forwards, and laughing. Poor 
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things ; their time had not come for imderstanding 
what sorrow is. Ruth would have begged them to 
leave her alon^ and not madden her utteily; but 
they knew no English save the one eternal '^Gi'mea 
halfpenny." She felt in her heart liiat there was no 
pity anywhere. Suddenly, while she thus doubted 
God, a ebadow fell across her garments, on which 
her misemUe eyes were bent. She looked up. 
The deformed gentleman she had twice before seen, 
stood there. He had been attracted by the noisy 
Ettle crowd, and had questioned them in Welsh, 
but not understanding enough of the language to 
comprehend their answers, he had obeyed their 
signs, and entered the gate to which they pointed. 
There he saw the young girl whom he had noticed 
at first for her innocent beauty, and the second time 
for the idea he had gained respecting her situation; 
there he saw her, crouched up like some hunted 
creature, with a wild, scared look of despair, which 
almost made her lovely iace seem fierce; he saw her 
dress soiled and dim, her bonnet crushed and bat- 
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teced irbk her tossings to and £do on the moorland 
bed; he ba-w the poor, lost wandever^ and when he 
asw her, he had compaBsion on her. 

Ibeie wa» iome look of heavenly pity in his 
eyeB, as gtayely and sadly they met her iq>tumed 
{jTue, which touehed her stony he»t. Still lookii^ 
at him, as if drawing some good influefiee frcttn him, 
fliie said low and movomftdly, '^ He has left me, ax ! 
— sir, he has indeed — he has gone and left meT' 

Before he eauld. speak a word to coBn£:)rt her, she 
had bxcrrt into the wildest, dreariest crying er^^ 
mortal cried. The settled form of the event, whea 
pot into wordfi^ wee^ sharp to her heart; her moans 
and sobs wnu^ his soul; but as no q>eech of his 
could be heard, if he had been able to decide what 
best to say, he stood by her in a^qpar^oufc cahnness, 
while she, wzeldkedi, wailed and uttered her woe. 
But when she kj worn out, and stnpified iato 
silence, du» heard fakn say, ta himsdf, m a low 
voice: 

'< Oh, mj God! for Ckdst's sake, pity her r 
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Ruth lifted up her eyes, and looked at him with a 
dim perception of the meaning of his words. She 
regarded him fixedly in a dreamy way, as if they 
struck some chord in her hearty and she were listen- 
ing to its echo ; and so it was. His pitiful look, 
or his words, reminded her of the childish days 
when she knelt at her mother's knee, and she was 
only conscious of a straining, longing desire to recal 
it aU. 

He let her take her time, partly because he was 
powerfully affected himself by all the circumstances, 
and by the sad pale face upturned to his ; and partly 
by an instinctive consciousness that the softest 
patience was required. But suddenly she startled 
him, as she herself was startled into a keen sense of 
the suffering agony of the present; she sprang up 
and pushed him aside, and went rapidly towards the 
gate of the field. He could not move as quickly as 
most men, but he put forth his utmost speed. He 
followed across the road, on to the rocky common; 
but as he wenta long, with his uncertain gait, in 
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the dusk gloaming, he stumbled, and fell over some 
sharp projecting stone. The acute pain which shot 
up his back forced a short cry from him ; and, when 
bird and beast are hushed into rest and the stillness 
of night is over all, a high-pitched sounds like the 
voice of pain, is carried far in the quiet air. Ruth, 
speeding on in her despair, heard the sharp utter- 
ance, and stopped suddenly short. It did what no 
remonstrance could have done; it called her out of 
herself. The tender nature was in her still, in that 
hour when all good angels seemed to have aban- 
donqd her. In the old days she could never bear to 
hear or see bodily suffering in any of God's meanest 
creatures, without trying to succour them ; and now, 
in her rush to the awful death of the suicide, she 
stayed her wild steps, and turned to find from whom 
that sharp sound of anguish had issued. 

He lay among the white stones, too faint with 
pain to move, but with an agony in his mind far 
keener than any bodily pain, as he thought that 
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by lu8 nnfortimate fall he had loBt all chance of 
aaving her. He was ahnost overpowered by hii 
intense thankfulness when he saw her white fignse 
pause, and stand listemng, and tarn again mA 
slow footsteps, as if searching £xr some lost thing. 
He could hardly speak, but he made a socmd which, 
though his heart was inexpressibly glad, was like 
a groan. She came quickly towards him. 

*^ I am hurt," said he ; '* do not leave me ;'' his 
disabled and tender frame was overcome by the 
accident and the previous emotions, and he fainted 
away. Ruth flew to the litde mountain stream, 
the dashing sound of whose waters had been tempt- 
ing her, but a moment before, to seek forgetM- 
ness in the deep pool into which they fell. She 
made a ba^ of her joined hands, and carried 
enough of the cold &esh water badk to dadi into 
his face and restore him to consdoasness. While he 
still kept silence, uncertain what to say best fitted 
to induce her to listen to him, she said softly: 
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** Are you better, sir? — ^are you very nuick hurt?" 
^'Not very much; I am beUei. Any qmck 
movement is apt to cause me a sudden loss of power 
in my back, and I believe I stumbled over soiii£ 
of these projecting stones. It will socm. go ofi) aiod 
you will help me to go home, I am sure." 

** Oh, yes ! Can you go now ? I am afiraid of 
your lying too long on this heather; there is a 
heavy dew." 

He was so anxious to comply with her wish, and 
not weary out her thought fon him, and so turn 
her back upon herself, that he tried to rise. The 
pain was acute, and this she saw. . 

'* Don't hurry yourself, sir ; I can wait." 
Then came across her mind the recollection of 
the business that was thus deferred, but the £ew 
homely wordB which had been exchanged between 
them seemed to have awakened her from her 
madness. She sat down by him, and, covering 
her face with her hands, cried mournfully and 
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unceasingly. She forgot his presence, and yet she 
had a consciousness that some one looked for her 
kind ofGces, that she was wanted* in the world, 
and must not rush hastily out of it. The con- 
sciousness did not take this definite form, it did 
not become a thought, but it kept her still, and it 
was gradually soothing her. 

** Can you help me to rise now ?" said he, after 
a while. She did not speak, but she helped him 
up, and then he took her arm, and she led him 
tenderly through all the little velvet paths, where 
the turf grew short and soft between the rugged 
stones. Once more on the highway, they slowly 
passed along in the moonlight. He guided her 
by a slight motion of the arm, through the more 
unfrequented lanes, to his lodgings at the shop; 
for he thought for her, and conceived the pain she 
would have in seeing the lighted windows of the 
inn. He leant more heavily on her arm, as they 
awaited the opening of the door. 
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** Come in," said he, not relaxing his hold, and 
yet dreading to tighten it, lest she should defy 
restraint, and once more rush away. 

They went slowly into the little parlour behind 

the shop. The bonny-looking hostess, Mrs. Hughes 
* 

by name, made haste to light the candle, and then 
they saw each other, face to face. The deformed 
gentleman looked very pale, but Ruth looked as if 
the shadow of death was upon her. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Mbs« Hughes bustled about with many a ajm- 
pathetic exdamatioii, now in pietly broken Englidi, 
now in more fluent Webii, wUch sounded as soft 
as Russian or Italian, in her musical voice. Mr. 
Benson, for that was the name of the hunchback, 
lay on the so&, thinking; while the tender Mrs. 
Hughes made every arrangement for his reHef from 
pain. He had lodged with her for three successive 
years, and she knew and loved him. 

Ruth stood in the little bow- window, looking out. 
Across the moon, and over the deep blue heavens, 
large, torn, irregular-shaped clouds went hurrying, 
as if summoned by some storm-spirit. The work 
they were commanded to do was not here; the 



mighty gathering-place lay eastward, iauneasuiable 
leagues, and on thej went, chasing each other over 
the sil^it earth, now black, now silver-white at one 
transparent edge, now with the moon shining like 
Hope through their darkest centre, now again with a 
nlver lining ; and now, utterljUack, they sailed lower 
in the lift, and disappeared behind the immovable 
mountains; they were rushing in the very direction 
in which Ruth had striven and struggled to go thaX 
afternoon; they, in their wild career, would soon 
pass over the very spot where he (her world's he) 
was lying sleeping, or perhaps not slewing, perhaps 
thinking of her. The storm was in her mind, and 
rent and tore her purposes into forms as wild and 
irregular as the heavenly shapes she was looking at. 
K, like them, she could pass the barrier horizon in 
the night, she might overtake hinu 

Mr. Benson saw her look, and read it partially. 
He saw her longing gaze outwards upon the free, 
broad world, and thought that the syren waters, 
whose deadly music yet rang in his ears, were again 
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tempting her. He called her to him, praying that 
his feeble voice might have power. 

** My dear young lady, I have much to say to 
you ; and God has taken my strength from me now 
when I most need it. — Oh, I sin to speak so — ^but, 
for His sake, I implore you to be patient here, if 
only till to-morrow morning." He looked at her, 
but her face was immovable, and she did not speak. 
She could not give up her hope, her chance, her 
liberty till to-morrow. 

*' God help me," said he, mournfully, " my words 
do not touch her ;" and, still holding her hand, he 
sank back on the pillows. Indeed, it was true 
that his words did not vibrate in her atmosphere. 
The storm-spirit raged there, and filled her heart 
with the thought that she was an outcast; and the 
holy words ** for His sake,*' were answered by the 
demon, who held possession, with a blasphemous 
defiance of the merciful God : 

" What have I to do with Thee?*' 

He thought of every softening influence of re- 
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ligion which over his own disciplined heart had 
power, but put them aside as useless. Then the 
still small voice whispered, and he spake: 

** In your mother's name, whether she be dead or 
alive, I command you to stay here until I am able to 
speak to you." 

She knelt down at the foot of the sofa, and shook 
it with her sobs. Her heart was touched, and he 
hardly dared to speak again. At length he said : 

** I know you will not go— you could not — for 
her sake. You will not, will you?" 

**No," whispered Ruth; and then there was a 
great blank in her heart. She had given up her 
chance. She was calm, in the utter absence of all 
hope. 

** And now you will do what I tell you," said he, 
gently, but, unconsciously to himself, in the tone of 
one who has found the hidden spell by which to 
rule spirits. 

She slowly said, " Yes." But she was subdued. 
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He called Mrs. Hughes. She came &om her ad- 
joining shop. 

** You have a bedroom within yours, where your 
daughter used to sleep, I think? I am sure you will 
oblige me, and I shall consider it as a great favour, 
if you will allow this young lady to sleep there to- 
night. Will you take her there now? Go, my 
dear. I have full trust in your promise not to leave 
until I can speak to you." His voice died away to 
silence; but as Ruth rose from her knees at his 
bidding, she looked at his face through her tears. 
His lips were moving in earnest, unspoken prayer, 
and she knew it was for her. 

That night, although his pain was relieved by 
rest, he could not sleep; and, as in fever, the coming 
events kept imrolEng themselves before him in 
every changing and fantastic form. He met Ruth 
in all possible places and ways, and addressed her 
in every manner he could imagine most calculated to 
move and afiect her to penitence and virtue. To- 
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wards nKHning he fell asleep, bat the same thoughts 
haunted his dreams; he spdce, but his veice le&ised 
to utter aloud ; and she fled^ relentless, to the deep, 
black pool. 

But God works in his own w^. 

The visions melted iisto de^ uneonsoious sleep. 
He was awakened b j a knock at the door, wbkh 
seemed a repetition of what he had heard in his last 
deeping mamezcts^ 

It was Mrs. Hughes. She stood at the &SBt word 
of permisaon within the room. 

^ Please, sir, I think the young lady is Tery ill 
indeed, sir; pesleaps you would please !to come to 
her." 

*' How is she lil?" said he, much alarmed. 

** Quite quiet-like, sir; but I think she is dying, 
that's all, indeed, sur!" 

**Oo away, I will be with yon Erectly.'" he 
replied, his heart sinking within him. 

In a very short time he was standing with Mrs. 
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Hughes by Ruth's bedside. She lay as still as if 
she were dead, her eyes shut, her wan face numbed 
into a fixed anguish of expression. She did not 
speak when they spoke, though after a while they 
thought she strove to do so. But all power of mo- 
tion and utterance had left her. She was dressed 
in everything, except her bonnet, as she had been 
the day before; although sweet, thoughtful Mrs. 
Hughes, had provided her with night-gear, which 
lay on the little chest of drawers that served as a 
dressing-table. Mr. Benson lifted up her arm to feel 
her feeble, fluttering pulse; 'and when he let go her 
hand, it fell upon the bed in a dull heavy way, as 
if she were already dead. 

** You gave her some food," said he, anxiously, to 
Mrs. Hughes. 

'' Indeed, and I offered her the best in the house, 
but she shook her poor pretty head, and only asked 
if I would please to get her a cup of water. I 
brought her some milk though, and 'deed, I think 
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slie'd rather have had the water ; but not to seem 

flour and cross, she took some milk." By this time 

Mrs. Hughes was fairly crying. 

" When does the doctor come up here?" 

" Indeed, sir, and he's up nearly every day now, 
the inn is so full." 

" 111 go for him. And can you manage to undress 
her and lay her in bed? Open the window too, and 
let in the air; if her feet are cold, put bottles of hot 
water to them." 

It was a proof of the true love, which was the 
nature of both, that it never crossed their minds to 
regret that this poor young creature had been thus 
thrown upon their hands. On the contrary, Mrs 
Hughes called it a '^ a blessing." 

** It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes." 
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. CHAPTER X. 

At the inn everything was life and bustle. Mr. 
Benson had to wait long in Mrs. Morgan's little 
parlour before she €onld come to him, and he kept 
growing more and more impatient. At last she 
made her appearance and heard his story. 

People may talk as they will abont the little 
respect that is paid to virtue, unaccompanied byihe 
outward accidents of wealth or station; but I rather 
think it will be found that, in the long run, true and 
simple virtue always has its proportionate reward 
in the respect and reverence of every one whose 
esteem is worth having. To be sure, it is not re- 
warded after the way of the world as mere worldly 
possessions are, with low obeisance and lip-service; 
but all the better and more noble qualities in the 
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hearts of others make ready and go forth to meet it 
on its approach, provided only it he pm:e, simple, 
and unconscious of its own exist^ice. 

Mr. Benson had little thought for outward tokens 
of respect just then, nor had Mrd. Morgan much 
time to spare ; hut she smoothed her ruffled brow, 
and calmed her bustling manner, as soon as ever she 
saw who it was that awaited her ; for Mr. Benson 
was well known in the yiUage where he had taken 
up his summer holiday among the mountains year 
after year, always a resident at the shop, and seldom 
spending a filing at the inn. 

Mrs. Morgan listetied patiently — for her. 
'* Mr. Jones will come this afternoon. But it is 
a shame you should be troubled with such as her. I 
had but Httle time yesterday, but I guessed there 
was something wrong, and Gwen has just been 
telling me her bed has not been slept in. They 
were in a pretty hurry to be gone yesterday, for all 
that the gentleman was not fit to travel, to my way 
of thinking ; indeed^ William Wynn^ the postboy, 
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and lie w«s weuj enoo^ befise lie got to the end 
of that Yspjtiy road; and lie thought they would 
liaTe to rest there a day or two befise they ooold 
go futther than Pen tie Yoelas. Indeed, and any- 
liow, the serrant is to fiiDow them with the haggage 
dds Ttrj morning ; and now I remember, WilBam 
Wym aaid thejr would wait for bar. Yoa'd better 
wiito a note, Mr. Bfiwrwn, and teU them her sl^e." 
It was goodj, thoog^ imjalalablradTice^ It came 
fipomoaeaccgf ^flm ed tobging fTnyBen^ ifmiirf^ 
aenre, to bear quickly ufon any emagency. and to 
deddenpidly. She wai^ in tzuth^ so little aocoslomed 
to hare lier aolbodty questioned, that beibie Mr. 
Bemon had made up his mind, she had produced 
p^er, pens, and ink £rom the dmwer in her bmean, 
placed them before him, and was going to kare the 



^ LeaTe the note on this AgH, and tnssi me that 
it goes by the maid The boy that dtxres her 
there in the car diall bang yon an answer bttck.'* 

She was gone befixe he could laDy his scattered 
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senses enough to remember that he had not the 

least idea of the name of the party to whom he 
was to write. The quiet leisure and peace of his 

little study at home favoured his habit of reverie 

and long deliberation, just as her position as 

mistress of an inn obliged her to quick, decisive 

^ays. 

Her advice, though good in some points, was 

unpalatable in others. It was true that Ruth's con- 

dition ought to be known by those who were her 

friends ; but were these people to whom he was now 

going to write, friends? He knew there was a rich 

mother, and a handsome, elegant son ; and he had 

also some idea of the circumstances which might a 

little extenuate their mode of quitting Ruth. He 

had wide enough sympathy to understand that it 

must have been a most painful position in which 

the mother had been placed, on finding herself under 

the same roof with a girl, who was living with her 

son as Ruth was. And yet he did not like to apply 

to her; to write to the son was still more out of the 
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question, as it seemed like asking him to return. 
But through one or the other lay the only clue to 
her friends, who certainly ought to be made ac- 
quainted with her position. At length he wrote : 

" Madam, 

**I write to tell you of the condition of the 
poor young woman" — (here came a long pause of 
deliberation) — *' who accompanied your son on his 
arrival here, and who was left behind on your 
departure yesterday. She is lying (as it appears 
to me) in a very dangerous state at my lodgings; 
and, if I may suggest, it would be kind to allow 
your maid to return and attend upon her until she 
is suflGiciently recovered to be restored to her friends, 
if, indeed, they could not come to take charge of 
her themselves. 

** I remain, madam, 

" Your obedient servant, 
** Thtjrstan Benson." 
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The note was very unsatis&ctory after all his 
consideration, but it was the best he could do. He 
made inquiry of a passing servant as to the l.dy'8 
name, directed the note, and placed it on the indi^- 
cated dielf. He then returned to his lodgings, to 
await the doctor's coming, and the postboy's return; 
There was no alteration in Roth ; she was as one 
stunned into unconsciousness ; she did not mover 
her posture, she hardly breathed. From time to 
time Mrs. Hughes wetted her mouth with some 
liquid, and there was a little mechanical motion* 
of the lips ; that was the only sign of life she 
gave. The doctor came and shook his head, — ^^a 
liiorough prostration of strength, occasioned by 
some great shock on the nerves," — and preacadbed 
care and quiet, and mysterious medicines, but ao^ 
knowledged that the result was doubtful, very 
doubtful. After his departure, Mr. Benson took hia 
Welsh grammar and tried again to master the ever^ 
puzzling rules for the mutations of letters ; but it 
was of no use, for his thoughts were absorbed by 
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ihe life-in-death condition of the young creature, 
who was lately bounding and joyous. 

The maid and the luggage, the car and the 
driver, had arrived before noon at their journey's 
end, and the note had been delivered. It annoyed 
Mrs. Bellingham exceedingly. It was the worst of 
these kind of connexions, there was no calculating 
the consequences; they were never ending. All 
sorts of claims seemed to be established, and all 
sorts of people to step in to their settlement. The 
idea of sending her maid I Why, Simpson would 
not go if she asked her. She soliloquized thus 
while reading the letter; and then, suddenly turning 
round to the favourite attendant, who had been 
listening to her mistress's remarks with no inat- 
tentive ear, she asked: 

" Simpson, would you go and nurse this creature, 

as this " she looked at the signature, — "Mr, 

Benson, whoever he is, proposes ?" 

^^Me! no, indeed, ma'am," said the maid, draw- 
ing herself up, stiff in her virtue. " Pm sure, ma'am, 
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you would not expect it of me ; I could never have 
the face to dress a lady of character again." 

** Well, well ! don't be alarmed ; I cannot spare 
you ; by the way, just attend to the strings on my 
dress, the chambermaid here pulled them into knots, 
and broke them terribly, last night. It is awkward 
though, very," said she, relapsing into a musing 
fit over the condition of Ruth. 

" If you'll allow me, ma'am, I think I might 
say something that would alter the case. I believe, 
ma^am, you put a bank-note into the letter to the 
young woman yesterday?" 

Mrs. Bellingham bowed acquiescence, and the 
maid went on : 

*^ Because, ma'am, when the little deformed man 
wrote that note (he's Mr. Benson, ma'am), I have 
reason to believe neither he nor Mrs. Morgan knew 
of any provision being made for the young woman* 
Me and the chambermaid found your letter and 
the bank-note lying quite promiscuous, like waste 
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paper, on the floor of her room; for I believe i^ 
rushed out like mad after you left." 

'^ That, as you say, alters the case. This letter, 
then, is prindpally a sort of delicate hint that some 
provision ought to have been made, which is true 
enough, only it has been attended to already; what 
became of the money?" 

** Law, ma'am ! do you ask? Of course, as soon 
as I saw it, I picked it up and took it to Mrs. 
Morgan, in trust for the young person.** 

" Oh, that's right. What friends has she ? Did 
you ever hear from Mason? — ^perhaps they ought 
to know where she is.** 

** Mrs. Mason did tell me, ma'am, she was an 
orphan; with a guardian who was noways akin, and 
who washed his hands of her when she ran off ; but 
Mrs. Mason was sadly put out, and went into 
hysterics, for fear you would think she had not seen 
after her enough, and that she might lose your 
custom; she said it was no fault of hers, for the girl 
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was always a forward creature, boasting of her 
beauty, and saying how pretty she was, and striving 
to get where h^ good looks could be seen and ad- 
mired, — one night in particular, ma'am, at a county 
ball; and how Mrs. Mason had found out she used 
to meet Mr. Bellingham at an old woman's house, 
who was a regular old witch, ma'am, and lives in 
the lowest part of the town, where all the bad 
characters haunt." 

"There! that's enough," said Mrs. Bellingham, 
sharply, for the maid's chattering had outrun her 
tact; and in her anxiety to vindicate the character 
of her friend Mrs. Mason by blackening that of 
Ruth, she had forgotten that she a little implicated 
her mistress's son, whom his proud mother did not 
like to imagine as ever passing through a low and 
degraded part of the town. 

" If she has no friends, and is the creature you 
describe (which is confirmed by my own observa- 
tion), the best place for her is, as I said before, the 
Penitentiary. Her fifty pounds wiU keep her a week 
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or so, if she is really unable to travel, and pay for 
her journey; and if on her return to Fordham she 
will let me know, I will undertake to obtain her 
admission immediately." 

'' I'm sure it's well for her she has to do with a 
lady who will take any interest in her^ after what 
has happened." 

Mrs. Bellingham called for her writing-desk, and 
wrote a few hasty lines to be sent back by the post- 
boy, who was on the point of starting: 

*' Mrs. Bellingham presents her compliments to 
her unknown correspondent, Mr. Benson, and begs 
to inform him of a circumstance of which she be- 
ieves he was ignorant when he wrote the letter 
with which she has been favoured ; namely, that 
provision to the amount of 50/. was left for the un- 
fortunate young person who is the subject of Mr. 
Benson's letter. This sum is in the hands of Mrs. 
Morgan, as well as a note from Mrs. Bellingham to 
the miserable girl, in which she proposes to procure 
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her admission into the Fordham Penitentiary, the 
best place for such a character, as by this profligate 
action she has forfeited the only friend remaining to 
her in the world. This proposition, Mrs. Bellingham 
repeats; and they are the young woman's best 
friends who most urge her to comply with the 
course now pointed out." 

" Take care Mr. Bellingham hears nothing of this 
Mr. Benson's note," said Mrs. Bellingham, as she 
delivered the answer to her maid ; '' he is so sen- 
sitive just now that it would annoy him sadly, I 
am sure." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

You have now seen the note which was delivered 
into Mr. Benson's hands, as the cool shades of even- 
ing stole over the glowing munmer dy. When he 
had read it, he again. prepared to write a few hasty 
lines- brfoie the post w^t out The postboy was 
even now sounding hishom throngh the village as 
a signal for letters to be ready ; and it was well that 
Mr. Benson, in his long morning's meditation, had 
decided upon the course to be pursued, in case of 

such an answer as that which he had received from 
Mrs. Bellingham. His present note was as follows : 



"Deab Faith, 

" You must coine to this place directly, where 
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I earnestly desire you and youriidYice. I am well 
myself', so do not be alarmed. I Imve no time for 
explanation, but I am ;8iu:e you will not refuse me; 
let mie tn»3t that I shall see you on Saturday at the 
latest. You know the mode by whichi came; it is 
Ihe best both for expedition and cheapness. Dear 
Jaith, do not fail me. 

^^ Your affectionate brother, 

*^ Thubstan BeNSOjKU 
" P.S.— I am a&aid the money I left may be run- 
ning short. Do not let this stop you. Take my 
Facciolati to Johnson's, he will advance upon it ; it 
is the third row, bottom shelf. Only come." 

When this letter was despatched he had done all 
he could ; and the next two days passed likea long 
monotonous dream of watching, thought, and care^ 
undisturbed by any event, hardly by the change 
£rom day to night, which, now the harvest moon 
was at her full, was scarcely perceptible. On 
Saturday morning iiie answer came. 
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" Deabest Thubstak, 
*'Tour incompreliensible summons has just 
reached me, and I obey, thereby proving my right 
to my name of Faith. I shall be with you almost as 
soon as this letter. I cannot help feeling anxious, as 
well as curious. I have money enough, and it is 
well I have; for Sally, who guards your room like 
a dragon, would rather see me walk the whole way, 
than have any of your things disturbed. 

'' Your affectionate sister, 

"Faith Benson." 



It was a great relief to Mr. Benson to think that 
his sister would so soon be with him. He had been 
accustomed from childhood to rely on her prompt 
judgment and excellent sense ; and to her care he 
felt that Ruth ought to be consigned, as it was too 
much to go on taxing good Mrs. Hughes with night 
watching, and sick nursing, with all her other claims 
on her time. He asked her once more to sit by 
Ruth; while he went to meet his sister. 
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The coach passed by the foot of the steep ascent 
which led up to Llan-dhu. He took a boy to carry 
his sister's luggage when she arrived ; they were 
too soon at the bottom of the hill, and the boy 
began to make ducks and drakes in the shallowest 
part of the stream, which there flowed glassy and 
smooth^ while Mr. Benson sat down on a great 
stone, under the shadow of an alder-bush which 
grew where the green, flat meadow skirted the 
water. It was delightful to be once more in the 
open air, and away from the scenes and thoughts 
which had been pressing on him for the last three 
days. There was new beauty in everything: from 
the blue mountains which glimmered in the distant, 
sunlight, down to the flat, rich, peaceful vale, with 
its calm round shadows, where he sat. The very 
margin of white pebbles which lay on the banks of 
the stream had a sort of cleanly beauty about 
it. He felt calmer and more at ease than he 
had done for some days; and yet, when he began 
to think, it was rather a strange story which he 
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had to tell liis sister, in order to account for Kis 
urgent summons* Here was he, sole friend and 
guardian of a poor sick girl, whose very name he 
did not know; about whom all that he did know 
was, that she had been the mistress of a man who 
had deserted her, and that he feared — ^he believed 
— she had contemplated suicide. The offence, 
too, was one for which his sister, good and kind 
as she was, had little compassion. Well, he must 
appeal to her love for him, which was a very unsa- 
tis&ctory mode of proceeding, as he would far 
rather have had her interest in the girl founded on 
reason, or some less personal basis than showing it 
merely because her brother wished it. 

The coach came slowly rumbling over the stony 
road. His sister was outside, but got down in a 
brisk active way, and greeted her brother heartily 
and affectionately. She was considerably taller 
than he was, and must have been very handsome ; 
her black hair was parted plainly over her forehead, 
and her dark, expressive eyes and straight nose still 
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retained the beauty of her youth. I do not know 
whether she was older than her brother, but, proba- 
bly owing to his infirmity requiring her care, she 
had something of a mother's manner towards him. 

^' Thurstan, you are looking pale ! I do not be- 
lieve you are well, whatever you may say. HaTe 
you had the old pain in your back?" 

^' No— a little — ^never mind that, dearest Faith. 
Sit down here, while I send the boy up with your 
box." And then, with some- little derire to show 
his sister how well he was acquainted with the 
language, he blundered out his directions in very 
grammatical Welsh; so grammatical^ in fact, and so 
badly pronounced, that the boy, scratching his 
head, made answer, 

** Dim Saesoneg." 

So he had to repeat it in English. 

* * Well now, Thurstan, here I sit as you bid me 
But don't try me too long; tell me why you sent 
for me." 

Now came the difficulty, and oh I f<»r a seraph's 

q2 
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tongue, and a seraph's powers of representation! 
but there was no seraph at hand, only the soft 
running waters singing a quiet tune, and predis- 
posing Miss Benson to listen with a soothed spirit 
to any tale^ not immediately involving her brother's 
welfare^ which had been the cause of her seeing 
that lovely vale. 

*' It is an awkward story to tell. Faith, but there 
is a young woman lying ill at my lodgings whom 
I wanted you to nurse." 

He thought he saw a shadow on his sister's £ice, 
and detected a slight change in her voice as she 
spoke. 

** Nothing very romantic, I hope, Thurstan. 
Kemember, I cannot stand much romance ; I 
always distrust it" 

" I don't know what you mean by romance. 
The story is real enough, and not out of the 
common way, I'm a&aid." 

He paused ; he did not get over the difficulty. 

" Well, tell it me at once, Thurstan. I am afraid 
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you have let some one, or perhaps only your own 

imagination, impose upon you; but don't try my 

ff 

patience too much; you know I've no great stock." 

** Then Til tell you. The young girl was brought 
to the inn here by a gentleman^ who has left her; 
she is very ill, and has no one to see after her." 

Miss Benson had some masculine tricks, and one 
was whistling a long low whistle, when surprised or 
displeased. She had often found it a useM vent 
for feelings, and she whistled now. Her brother 
would rather she had spoken. 

"Have you sent for her friends?" she asked 
at last. 

** She has none.'' 

Another pause and another whistle, but rather 
softer and more wavering than the last. 

"How is she iU?" 

" Pretty nearly as quiet as if she were dead. She 
does not speak, or move, or even sigh." 

" It would be better for her to die at once, I 
think." 
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** Faith r' 

That one woid pat them right. It was spoken 
in the tone which had anthocity over her; it was so 
fidl of grieved surprise and mournful upbraiding. 
She was accustomed to exercise a sway over him, 
owing to her greater decision of character; and, 
probably, if everything were traced to its cause, to 
her superior vigour of constitution; bat at times 
she was humbled before his pure, child-like nature, 
and felt where she was inferior. She was too good 
and true to conceal this feding, or to resent its being 
forced upon her. After a time she said, 

" Thurstan, dear, let us go to her." 

She helped him with tender care, and gave him 
her arm up the long and tedious hill; but when 
they approached the village, without speaking a 
word on the subject, they changed their position, 
and she leant (apparently) on him. He stretched 
himself up into as vigorous a gait as he could, 
when they drew near to the abodes of men. 

On the way they had spoken but little. He had 
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asked after various members of his congregation, 
for he was a Dissenting minister in a country- 
town, and she had answered ; but they neither of 
them spoke of Ruth, though their minds were full 
of her. 

Mrs. Hughes had tea ready for the traveller on her 
arrival. Mr. Benson chafed a little intemaUy , at the 
leisurely way in wHch his sister sipped and sipped, 
and paused to tell him some trifling particldar re- 
specting home affairs, which she had forgotten before. 

"Mr. Bradshaw has refiised to let the children 
associate with the Dixons any longer, because one 
evening they played at acting charades." 

" Indeed ; — a little more bread and butter 
Faith ?^ 

*' Thank you. This Welsh air does make one 
hungry. Mrs. Bradshaw is paying poor old 
Maggie's rent, to save her from being sent into 
the workhouse." 

" That's right. Won't you have another cup 
of tea?" 
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" I have had two. However, I think PU take 
another." 

Mr. Benson could not refrain from a little sigh as 
he poured it out. He thought he had never seen 
his sister so deliberately hungry and thirsty before. 
He did not guess that she was feeling the meal 
rather a respite from a distasteful interview, which 
she was aware was awaiting her at its conclusion. 
But all things come to an end, and so did Miss 
Benson's tea. 

"Now, will you go and see her?" 

"Yes." 

And so they went. Mrs. Hughes had pinned up 
a piece of green calico, by way of a Venetian blind, 
to shut out the afternoon sun ; and in the light thus 
shaded lay Ruth, still, and wan, and white. Even 
with her brother's account of Euth^s state, such 
death-like quietness startled Miss Benson— startled 
her into pity for the poor lovely creature who lay 
thus stricken and felled. When she saw her, she 
could no longer imagine her to be an impostor. 
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or a hardened sinner; such prostration of woe be- 
longed to neither. Mr. Benson looked more at his 
sister's face than at Kuth's; he read her countenance 
as a book. 

Mrs. Hughes stood by, crying. 

Mr. Benson touched his sister, and they left the 
room together. 

" Do you think she will live?" asked he. 

'' I cannot tell/' said Miss Benson^ in a softened 
voice. " But how young she looks ! Quite a child, 
poor creature ! When will the doctor come, Thur- 
stan? Tell me all about her; you have never told 

i 

me the particulars." 

Mr. Benson might have said, she had never cared 
to hear them before, and had rather avoided the 
subject ; but he was too happy to see this awakening 
of interest in his sister's warm heart to say anything 
in the least reproachful. He told her the story as 
well as he could ; and, as he felt it deeply, he told it 
with heart's eloquence; and, as he ended and looked 
at her, there were tears in the eyes of both. 
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'^ And what does the doctor say?" asked she, 
after a pause. 

'' He insists upon quiet ; he oideis medicines and 
strong broth. I cannot tell you all ; Mrs. Hughes 
can. She has been so truly good. ' Doing good, 
hoping for nothing agfun.' " 

" She looks very sweet and gentle. I shall sit up 
to-night and watch her myself; and I shall send 
you and Mrs. Hughes early to bed, for you have 
both a worn look about you I don't like. Are you 
sure the effect of that fall has gone off? Do you 
feel anything of it in your back still? After all, I 
owe her something for turning back to your help. 
Are you sure she was going to drown herself ?'' 

'^ I cannot be sure, for I have not questioned her. 
She has not been in a state to be questioned; but I 
have no doubt whatever about it. But you must 
not think of acting up after your journey. Faith." 

'* Answer me, Thurstan. Do you feel any bad 
effect from that fall?'^ 

'* No, hardly any. Don't sit up, Faith, to-night !" 
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'* Thurstan, it's no use talking, for I shall; and, 
if you go on opposing me, I dare say I shall attack 
your back, and put a blister on it. Do tell me 
what that 'hardly any' means. Besides, to set 
you quite at ease, you know I have never seen 
mountains before, and they fill me and oppress me 
so much that I could not sleep; I must keep awake 
this first nighty and see that they don't fall on the 
earth and overwhelm it And now answer my 
questions about yourself.'' 

Miss Benson had the power, which some people 
have, of carrying her wishes through to their fulfil- 
ment ; her will was strong, her sense was excellent, 
and people yielded to her — they did not know why. 
Before ten o'clock she reigned sole power and 
potentate in Ruth's Httle diamber. Nothing could 
have been better devised for giving her an interest 
in the invalid. The very dependence of one so 
helpless upon her care inclined her heart towards 
her. She thought she perceived a slight improve- 
ment in the symptoms during the night, and she 
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was a little pleased that this progress should have 
been made while she reigned monarch of the sick- 
room. Tes, certainly there was an improvement. 
There was more consciousness in the look of the 
eyes, although the whole countenance still retained 
its painful traces of acute suffering, manifested in 
an anxious, startled, uneasy aspect. It was broad 
morning light, though barely five o'clock, when 
Miss Benson caught the sight of Ruth's lips moving, 
as if in speech. Miss Benson stooped down to 
listen. 

** Who are you?" asked Buth, in the faintest 
of whispers. 

** Miss Benson — Mr. Benson's sister," she replied. 

The words conveyed no knowledge to Ruth ; on 
the contrary, weak as a babe in mind and body as 
she was, her lip began to quiver, and her eyes to 
show a terror similar to that of any little child who 
wakens in the presence of a stranger, and sees no 
dear, familiar face of mother or nurse to reassure 
its trembling heart. 
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Miss Benson took her hand in hers, and began 
to stroke it caressingly. 

" Don't be afraid, dear; I'm a friend come to 
take care of you. Would you like some tea now, 
my love?" 

The very utterance of these gentle words was 
imlocking Miss Benson's heart. Her brother was 
surprised to see her so full of interest, when he 
came to inquire later on in the morning. It 
required Mrs. Hughes's persuasions, as well as his 
own, to induce her to go to bed for an hour or 
two after breakfast; and, before she went, she made 
them promise that she should be called when the 
doctor came. He did not come until late in 
the afternoon. The invalid was rallying fast, 
though rallying to a consciousness of sorrow, as 
was evinced by the tears which came slowly rolling 
down her pale sad cheeks — ^tears which she had 
not the power to wipe away. 

Mr. Benson had remained in the house all day 
to hear the doctor's opinion; and now that he was 
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lelieyed from llie charge of Ruth by his sister's 
presence, he had the more lime to dwell upon the 
circumstances of her case — so £ir as they were 
known to him. He remembered his first sight 
of her; her litde figure swaying to and &o u she 
balanced herself on the slippery stones, half smiling 
at her own dilemma^ with a bright, happy light in 
the eyes ihat seemed like a reflection from the 
glancing waters sparkling below. Then he recalled 
the changed, affnghted look of those eyes as they 
met his, after the child's rebuff of her advances ; — 
how that little incident filled up the tale at which 
Mrs. Hughes had hinted, in a kind of sorrowful 
way, as if loth (as a Christian should be) to believe 
evil. Then that fearful evening, when he had only 
just saved her from committing suicide, and that 
night-mare sleep ! And now, lost, forsaken^ and but 
just delivered firom the jaws of death, she lay 
dependent for everything on his sister and him, — 
utter strangers a few weeks ago. Where was her 
lover? Could he be easy and happy? Could he 
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grow into perfect healthy with these great sins 
pressing on his conscience with a strong and hard 
pain ? Or had he a conscience ? 

Into whole labyrinths of social ethics Mr. Ben- 
son^s thoughts wandered, when his sister entered 
suddenly and abruptly. 

" What does the doctor say? Is she better?" 
" Oh, yes ! she's better," answered Miss Benson, 
sharp and short. Her brother looked at her in 
dismay. She bumped down into a chair in a cross, 
disconcerted manner. They were both silent for 
a few minutes; only Miss Benson whistled and 
clucked alternately. 

"What is the matter. Faith? You say she is 
better." 

" Why, Thurstan, there is something so shocking 
the matter, that I cannot tell you." 

Mr. Benson changed colour with aflTright. AH 
things possible andimpossible crossed his mind, but 
the right one. I said *' all things possible;" I made 
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a mistake. He never believed Ruth to be more 
guilty than she seemed. 

" Faith, I wish you would tell me, and not be- 
wilder me with those noises of yours," said he, 
nervously. 

'^ I beg your pardon ; but something so shocking 
has just been discovered — I don't know how to word 
it — She will have a child. The doctor says so." 

She was allowed to make noises unnoticed for a 
few minutes. Her brother did not speak. At last 
she wanted his sympathy. 

" Isn't it shocking, Thurstan? You might have 
knocked me down with a straw when he told me." 

** Does she know?" 

'' Yes; and I am not sure that that isn't the 
worst part of all." 

** How? — what do you mean?" 

" Oh I I was just beginning to have a good 
opinion of her, but I'm afiraid she is very depraved. 
After the doctor was gone, she pulled the bed- 
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curtain aside, and looked as if she wanted to speak 
to me. (I can't think how she heard, for we were 
dose to the window, and spoke very low.) Well, I 
went to her, though I really had taken quite a turn 
against her. And she whispered, quite eagerly, ' Did 
he say I should have a baby ?' Of course, I could not 
keep it from her; but I thought it my duty to look 
as cold and severe as I could. She did not seem to 
understand how it ought to be viewed, but took it 
just as if she had a right to have a baby. She 
said, ' Oh, my God, I thank thee ! Oh ! I will be 
so good ? I had no patience with her then, so I 
left the room." 

"Who is with her?" 

*' Mrs. Hughes. She is not seeing the thing in a 
moral light, as I should have expected." 

Mr. Benson was silent again. After some time 
he began: 

'* Faith^ I don*t see this affair quite as you do. 
I believe I am right." 
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^' You fiorpriae me, ihrother ! I dosi't under- 
stand you." 

*^ Wait awhile ! I want to omake my feelxngB 
veiy dear .to you, but I don't know where to begin, 
iQor how .to expiesB myael^" 

" It ie, indeed, an extraardinary Bulgect for us •to 
have to talk about ; but if once I get clear of this 
girl, I!ll wash .my hands of^ such cases again." 

fier brother was not attending to her ; lie was 
zeducii^ Jus own ideas to &rm. 

'^ Faith, do you know I jrejoice in this child's 
advent." 

" May God forgive you, Thurstan'I — ^if you know 
what you are saying. But, surely, it. is a tempta- 
tion, dear Thurstan." 

'^ I do not think it isB delusion. The sin appears 
tome to be quite distinct firom its consequences." 

" Sophistry — and a temptation," said Miss Ben- 
son, decidedly. 

'* No, it is not," said her brother, with equal 
decision. '^ In the eye of God, she is exactly the 
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same as if the life Bhe has led had left no trace 
behind. We knew her errors l)efore, Taith." 

** Yes, but not thb disgrace — this badge of her 
shame !" 

" Faith, Faith ! let me beg of you not to speak 
«o of the little innocent babe, who may be God's 
messenger to lead her back to Him. Think agam 
of her first words — ^the burst of nature from her 
heart ! Did she not turn to God, and ^iter into a 
covenant with Him — ' I will be so good ?* Why, it 
draws her out of herself ! If her life has hitherto 
been self-seeking, and wickedly thoughtless, heie 
is die very instrument to make her forget herseli^ 
and be thoughtful for another. Teach her (and 
God will teach her, if man does not come between) 
to reverenoe her child ; and this reverence will shut 
out «in, — will be purification." 

He was very nrach excited ; he was even surprised 
at his own excitement ; but his thoughts and medita- 
tions through the long afternoon had prepared his 
mind for -this manner of viewing the subject. 

r2 
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'* These are quite new ideas to me/' said MiaB 
Benson, coldly. '* I think, you, Thnistan, are the 
first person I ever heard rejoicing over the birth of 
an ill^dmate child. It appears to me, I most own, 
rather questionable morality." 

" I do not rejoice. I have been all this afternoon 
mourning over the sin which has blighted this 
young creature ; I have been dreading lest, as she 
reoorered consdousness, there should be a return of 
her despair. I have been thinking of every holy 
word, every promise to the penitent — of the ten- 
derness which led the Magdalen aright. I have been 
feeling, severely and reproachfidly, the timidity 
which has hitherto made me blink all encounter 
with evils of this particular kind. Oh, Faith ! once 
for all, do not accuse me of questionable morality, 
when I am trying more than ever I did in my life 
to act as my blessed Lord would have done." 

He was very much agitated. His sister hesitated, 
and then she spoke more softly than before. 

'' But, Thurstan, everything might have been 
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done to * lead her right' (as you call it), without 
this child, this miserable offspring of sin." 

"The worid has, indeed, made such children 
miserable, innocent as they are ; but I doubt if this 
be according to the will of God, unless it be His 
punishment for the parents' guilt; and even then 
the world's way of treatment is too apt to harden 
the mother's natural love into sometUng Uke 
hatred. Shame, and the terror of friends' displea- 
sure, turn her mad — defile her holiest instincts ; and, 
as for the fathers — God forgive them I I cannot — at 
least, not just now." 

Miss Benson thought on what her brother said. 
At length she asked, ** Thurstan (remember Fm not 
convinced), how would you have this girl treated 
according to your theory ?" 

** It will require some time, and much Christian 
love, to find out the best way. I know I'm not 
very wise ; but the way I think it would be right 

to act in, would be this " He thought for some 

time before he spoke, and then said: 
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" She has incurred a responsibility — that we both 
acknowledge. She is about to become a mother, 
and. have the direction and guidance of a little tender 
life. I £mcy such a responsibility must be serious and 
solemn enough, without making it into a heavy and 
oppressive burden, so that human nature recoils from 
bearing it. While we do all we can. to strengthen 
her sense of responsibility, I would likewise do all 
wei can to make her feel that it is responsibility for 
what may become a blessing." 

*' Whether the children are legitimate or illegiti- 
mate?" asked Miss Benson, drily. 

" Yes !" said her brother, firmly. " The more I 
think, the more I believe I am right. No one," 
said he, blushing faintly as he i^ke, ** can have a 
greater recoil from profligacy than I have. You 
yourself have not greater sorrow over this young 
creature's sin than I have: the difference is this, you 
confuse the consequences with the sin." 

** I don^t understand metaphysics." 

** I am not aware that I am talking metaphysics. 
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I can ima^ne diat if the present aocasion' be taken 
rightly, and used well, all that is good in her may 
be raised to a hei^it unmeasuied but by Grodf while 
all that is^ evil and dark may, by Hi& Ugsbu^,. &de 
and disappear in tha pure light' of. her ohildV pre- 
saace. Oh,: Father I listen to my prayer, that hec 
redemption may date^^fiom: Ihifi time; Hdpi us to. 
speak to her. in the loving spirit of thy Holy Son I" 

The tears were fiill. in his eyes ; he almoait 
trembled in his earnestness. He was &int with the 
strong power of his own conviction, and with his 
inability to move hia sister. But sbe waa diaken^ 
She sat very still for a quarter of an hour or more^. 
while he leaned back, exhausted by hik own feelings. 

" The poor child!" said she, at length—*' the 
poor, poor child! what it will have to struggle 
through and endure I Bayou remember Thomas 
Wilkins, and the way he threw the registry of his- 
birth and baptism back in. your face? Why, he 
would not have the situation; he went to sea and 
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was drowned, rather than present the record of his 
shame." 

** I do remember it all. It has often haunted me. 
She most strengthen her child to look to God, rather 
than to man^s opinion. It will be the discipline, the 
penance, she has incurred. She must teach it to be 
(humanly speaking) self-dependent." 

'^ But after all/' said Miss Benson (for she had 
known and esteemed poor Thomas Wilkins, and had 
mourned over his tmtimely death, and the recol- 
lection thereof softened her) — " after all, it might 
be concealed. The very child need never know its 
illegitimacy." 

** How?" asked her brother. 

** Why — ^we know so little about her yet; but in 
that letter, it said she had no friends ; — now, could 
she not go into quite a fresh place, and be passed 
offasawidow?" 

Ah, tempter! imconscious tempter! Here was 
a way of evading the trials for the poor little unborn 
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cliild, of which Mr. Benson liad never thought. 
It was the decision — the pivot, on which the fate of 
years moved; and he turned it the wrong way. 
But it was not for his own sake. For himself, he 
was brave enough to tell the truth ; for the little 
helpless baby, about to enter a cruel, biting world, 
he was tempted to evade the difficulty. He forgot 
what he had just said, of the discipline and the 
penance to the mother consisting in strengthening 
her child to meet, trustfully and bravely, the con- 
sequences of her own weakness. He remembered 
more clearly the wild fierceness, the Cain-Uke look, 
of Thomas Wilkins, as the obnoxious word in the 
baptismal registry told him that he must go forth 
branded into the world, with his hand against every 
man's, and every man's against him. 
" How could it be managed. Faith?" 
** Nay, I must know much more, which she alone 
can tell us, before I can see how it is to be managed. 
It is certainly the best plan." 

** Perhaps it is," said her brother, thoughtfully, 
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but no longer clearly or deddedfy; and so the otnt- 
versation dropped., 

Ruth moved the bed-curtain aside^ in her soft 
manner, when Miss Benson re-entered the loonr; 
she did not speak, but. she looked at her as if sbe 
wished her to come near. Miss Benson went and 
stood by her. Ruth took her hand in hers and 
kissed it ; then, as if fatigued even by this slight 
mov^aent, she fell asleep. 

Miss Benson took up her woric, and thought over 
her brother's speeches.. She was not convinced, 
but she was softened and bewildered; 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Miss Bbkson continued in an undecided state 
of mind for the two next daya^ but (xn the third, 
as they sat at breakfast, she b^an ta speak to 
her brother. 
*^ That young creature's name is Ruth Hilton^" • 
" Indeed! how did you find it out?" 
" From herself, of course. She is much stronger. 
I slept with her last night, and I was aware she 
was awake long before I liked to speak, but at last 
I b^an. I don?t know what I said, or how it went 
on, but I think it was a little relief to her to tell 
me something about herselE She sobbed and cried 
herself to sleep ; I think she is asleep now." 
*^ Tell me what she said about herself." 
" Oh, it was really very little ; it was evidently 
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a most painful subject. She is an orphan^ without 
brother or sister, and with a guardian, whom^ I 
think she said, she never saw but once. He 
apprenticed her (after her father's death) to a dress- 
maker. This Mr. Bellingham got acquainted with 
her, and they used to meet on Sunday afternoons. 
One day they were late, lingering on the road, 
when the d^ssmaker came up by accident. She 
seems to have been very angry, and not unnaturally 
so. The girl took fright at her threats, and the 
lover persuaded her to go off with him to Lon- 
don, there and then. Last May, I think it was. 
That's alL" 

** Did she express any sorrow for her error?" 
"No, not in words, but her voice was broken 
with sobs, though she tried to make it steady. 
After a while she began to talk about her baby, 
but shyly, and with much hesitation. She asked 
me, how much I thought she could earn as a dress- 
maker, by working very, very hard ; and that brought 
us round to her child. I thought of what you had 
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said, Thurstan, and I tried to speak to her as you 
wished me. I am not sure if it was right ; I am 
doubtful in my own mind still." 

" Don't be doubtful, Faith ! Dear Faith, I thank 
you for your kindness." 

" There is really nothing to thank me for. It is 
almost impossible to help being kind to her; there 
is something so meek and gentle about her, so 
patient, and so grateful !" 

" What does she think of doing?" 

" Poor child I she thinks of taking lodgings — 
very cheap ones, she says ; there she means to work 
night and day to earn enough for her child. For, 
she said to me, with such pretty earnestness, ' it must 
never know want, whatever I do. I have deserved 
suffering, but it will be such a little innocent 
darling !' Her utmost earnings would not be more 
than seven or eight shillings a week, I'm afraid ; 
and then she is so young and so pretty !" 

**' There is that fifty pounds Mrs. Morgan brought 
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me, and those two letters. Does she know about 
them yet?" 

'^ No; I did not like to tell her till she is a little 
stronger. Oh, Thurstan ! I wish there was not this 
prospect of a child. I cannot help it. I do— I 
could see a way in which we might help her, if 
it were not for that." 

" How.do you mean?" 

" Oh, it's no use thinking of it, as it is! Or 
else we might have taken her home with us, and 
kept her till she had got a little dress-making in the 
congregation, but for this meddlesome child ; that 
spoils everything. You must let me grumble to 
you, Thurstan. I was very good to her, and spoke 
as tenderly and respectfully of the little thing as if 
it were the Queen's, and born in lawful matrimony." 

*' That's right, my dear Faith ! Grumble awlay 
to me, if you like. Ill forgive you, for the kind 
thought of taking her home with us. But do you 
think her situation is an insuperable objection?" 
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'^ Why, ThurstaaoL I--dt's so instqperable, it puts it 
.^uite out of the question." 

**How? — ^that'« only repeating your objection. 
Why is it out of the question?" 

** If there had been no child coming, we might 
have called her by her right name — Miss Hilton ; 
that'? one thing. Then, another is, the baby in our 
house. Why, S^y would go distraught !" 

'Mfever mind Sally. K ahe were an orphan re- 
lation of our own, left widowed," said he, pausing, 
as if in doubdb. ^' You yourself suggested she should 
be considered as a widow, ferrthe child's sake. I'm 
only taking up your ideas, dear Faith. I respect 
you for thinking oftaking her home; itisjurtwhat 
we ought to do^ Thank you for reminding me of 
my duty." 

^' Nay, it was only a passing thought Think of 
Mr. Bradshaw. Oh! I tremble at the thought of 
his grim displeasure." 

''We must think of a higher than Mr. Bradshaw. 
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I own Ishonldbea veijoowaid, if heknew. He 
18 80 flereie, so inflenUe. But after all he sees ao 
little of us ; lie nerer comes to tea, yoa know, but 
is always engaged when Mra. Biadshaw comes. I 
don't think he knows of what oar household 
consists." 

''Not know Sally? Oh yes, but he does. He 
asked Mra. Biaddiaw one day, if she knew what 
wages we gave her, and said we might get a fiur 
more efficient and younger servant for the money. 
And, speaking about money, think what our 
expenses would be if we took her home for the 
next six months." 

That consideration was a puzzling one ; and both 
sat silent and perplexed for a time. Miss Benson 
was as sorrowful as her brother, for she was be- 
coming as anxious as he was to find it possible that 
her plan could be carried out. 

" There's the fifty pounds," said he, with a sigh 
of reluctance at the idea. 
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. ** Yes, there's the fifty pounds," echoed his sister, 
with the same sadness in her tone. '* I suppose it 
is hers." 

"I suppose it is; and being so, we must not 
think who gave it to her. It will defray her ex- 
penses. I am very sorry, but I think we must 
take it." 

" It would never do to apply to him under the 
present circumstances," said Miss Benson, in a hesi« 
tating manner. 

" No, that we won't," said her brother, decisively. 
** If she consents to let us take care of her, we will 
never let her stoop to request anything from him, 
even for his child. She can live on bread and water. 
We can all live on bread and water rather than that" 

** Then I will speak to her and propose the plan. 
Oh, Thurstan ! from a child you could persuade me * 
to anything 1 I hope I am doing right. However 
much I oppose you at first, I am sure to yield; soon 
almost in proportion to my violence at first. I thipk 
I am very weak." 

TOL. I. 8 
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*^ No, not in this instance. We are both right; 
I, in the way in which the child ought to be viewed ; 
you, dear good Faith, for thinking of taking her 
home with us. God bless you, dear, for it!" 

When Ruth began to sit up (and the strange, new, 
delicious prospect of becoming a mother seemed to 

« 

give her some mysterious source of strength, so that 
her recovery was rapid and swift from that time). 
Miss Benson brought her the letters and the bank- 
note. 

" Do you recollect receiving this letter, Ruth?'* 
asked she, with grave gentleness. Ruth changed 
colour, and took it and read it again without making 
any reply to Miss Benson. Then she sighed, and 
thought a while; and then took up and read the 
second note — ^the note which Mrs. Bellingham had 
' sent to Mr. Benson in answer to his. After that 
she took up the bank-note and turned it round and 
round, but not as if she saw it. Miss Benson 
noticed that her fingers trembled sadly, and that 
her lips were quivering for some time before she 
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^' K you please. Miss Benson, I should like to 
return this money." 

" Why, my dear?" 

'* I have a strong feeling against taking it. 
While he," said she, deeply blushing, and letting 
her large white lids drop down and veil her eyes, 
" loved me, he gave me many things — my watch — 
oh, many things ; and I took them firom him gladly 
and thankfuHy because he loved me — ^for I would 
have given him anything — ^and I thought of them as 
signs of love. But this money pains my heart He 
has left off loving me, and has gone away. This 
money seems— oh, Miss Benson — ^it seems as if he 
could comfort me, for being forsake, by money." 
And at that word, the tears so long kept back and 
repressed, forced their way like rain. 

She checked herself, however, in the violence of 
her emotion, for she thought of her child. 

*' So, will you take the trouble of sending it back 
to Mrs. Bellingham?" 

*^ That I will, my dear. I am glad of it, that I 

S 2 
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urn I Thoy don't doiorve to have the power of 
giving: thoy don't do«crvo that you should take It." 

MinM DonHon wont and enolosed it up, there, and 
th^n I iunpty writing these words in the envelope, 
•• f\mi Hutli Hilton." 

^ And now wtd wash our hands of these BeUing- 
Kama^"' «ud nhi^ triumphantly* But Ruth looked 
liM^rAd and Md; not about i^Uuning the note, bot 
ftvM^ l)v« <s>nYt<^lktii that ike i«afioa slie had grren 
1^ ^ l^vm^ vOT W tle^stKOftatktt mms time — lie 

^dMI^, ^^^^ ^•••fc ««^ 4^«ife; :d«^ ^tfr?:mc. 
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Benson was a litte piqued; and this pique showed 
itself afterwards in talking to her brother of the 
morning'^ proceedings ia the slck-.hamber. 

" I admired her at the time for sending away her 
fifty pounds so proudly; but I think she has a cold 
heart: she hardly thanked me at all for my proposal 
of taking her home with us." 

** Her thoughts are full of other things just now ; 
and people have such di£[erent ways of showing 
feeling: some by silence, some by words. At any 
rate, it is unwise to expect gratitude." 

** What do you expect — ^not indifference or in- 
gratitude ?" 

** It is better not to expect or calculate conse* 
quences. The longer I live, the more fuUy I 'see 
that. Let us try simply to do right actions, with- 
out thinking of the feelings they are to call out in 
others. We know that no holy or self-denying effort 
can fall to the ground vain and useless ; but the 
sweep of eternity is large, and God alone knows 
when the effect is to be produced. We are trying to 
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do right now, and to feel right ; don't let us perplex 
ourselves with endeayouring to map out how she 
should feel, or how she should show her feelings." 

*** That's all very fine, and I dare say very true/' 
said Miss Benson, a little chagrined. '* But ' a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush;' and I would 
rather have had one good, hearty * Thank you,' now, 
for all I have been planning to do for her, than the 
grand efiects you promise me in the ' sweep of eter- 
nity.' Don't be grave and sorrowful, Thurstan, or 
I'll go out of the room. I can stand Sally's scold- 
ings, but I can't bear your look of quiet depression 
whenever I am a little hasty or impatient. I had 
rather you would give me a good box on the ear." 

" And I would often rather you would speak, 
if ever so hastily, instead of whistling. So, if I box 
your ears when I am vexed with you, will you pro- 
mise to scold me when you are put out of the way, 
instead of whistling?" 

" Very well ! that's a bargain. You box, and I 
fcold. But, seriously, I began to calculate our 
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money when she so cavalierly sent off the fifty- 
pound note (I can^t help admiring her for it), 
and I am very much afraid we shall not have 
enough to pay the doctor's bill, and take her home 
with us." 

'* She must go inside the coach whatever we do/' 
said Mr. Benson, decidedly. " "Who's there? Come 
in ! Oh ! Mrs. Hughes ! Sit down." 

'* Indeed, sir, and I cannot stay; but the young 
lady has just made me find up her watch for her, 
and asked me to get it sold to pay the doctor, and 
the little things she has had since she came ; and 
please, sir, indeed, I don't know where to sell it nearer 
than Caernarvon." 

*' That is good of her," said Miss Benson, her 
sense of justice satisfied ; and, remembering the 
way in which Ruth had spoken of the watch, she 
felt what a sacrifice it must have been to resolve to 
part with it. 

" And her goodness just helps us out of our 
dilemma," said her brother; who was unaware of 
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the feelings with which Ruth regarded her watch, 
or, perhaps, he might have parted with his Faccio- 
lati. 

Mrs. Hughes patiently awaited their leisure for 
answering her practical question. Where could the 
watch be sold ? Suddenly her face brightened. 

" Mr. Jones, the doctor, is just going to be mar- 
ried, perhaps he would like nothing better than to 
give this pretty watch to his bride ; indeed, and I 
think it's very likely; and he'U pay money for it as 
well as letting alone his bill. Ill ask him, sir, at 
any rate." 

Mr. Jones was only too glad to obtain possession 
of SO elegant a present at so cheap a rate. He even, 
as Mrs. Hughes had foretold, ** paid money for it;" 
more than was required to defray the expenses of 
Ruth's accommodation ; as most of the articles of 
food she had were paid for at the time by Mr. or 
Miss Benson, but they strictly forbade Mrs. Hughes 
to tell Ruth of this. 

" Would you object to my buying you a black 
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gown?'' said Miss Benson to her, the day after the 
sale of the watch. She hesitated a little, and then 
went on: 

'* My brother and I think it would be better to 
call you — as if in fact you were — a widow. It will 
save much awkwardness, and it will spare your child 

much " Mortification she was going to have 

added, but that word did not exactly do. But, at 
the mention of her child, Ruth started and turned 
ruby-red; as she always did when allusion was made 
to it. 

" Oh, yes ! certainly. Thank you much for 
thinking of it. Indeed," said she, very low, as if 
to herself, " I don't know how to thank you for all 
you are doing; but I do love you, and will pray for 
you, if I may." 

'* If you may, Ruth I" repeated Miss Benson, in a 
tone of surprise. 

" Yes, if I may. If you will let me pray for 
you." 

" Certainly, my dear. My dear Ruth, you don't 
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know how often I sin; I do so wrong, with my few 
temptations. We are both of us great onners in 
the eyes of the Most Holy; let us pray for each 
other. Don't speak so again, my dear; at least, not 
to me !" 

Miss Benson was actually crying. She had always 
looked upon herself as so inferior to her brother in 
real goodness; had seen such heights above her, that 
she was distressed by Ruth's humility. After a short 
time she resumed the subject. 

'* Then I may get you a black gown? — and we 
may call you Mis. ESlton?' 

" No ; not Mrs. Hilton V* said Ruth, hastily. 

Miss Benson, who had hitherto kept her eyes 
ayerted from Ruth's face from a motive of kindly 
delicacy, now looked at her with surprise. 

** Why not?" asked she. 

" It was my mother's name,'* said Ruth, in a 
low voice. " I had better not be called by it." 

" Then, let us call you by my mother's name, 
said Miss Benson, tenderly. '' She would have- 
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But I'll talk to you about my mother some other 
time. Let me call you Mrs. Denbi^ It will do 
very well, too. People will think you aie a distant 
relation." 

When she told Mr. Benson of this choice of name, 
he was rather sorry; it was like his sister's impul- 
sive kindness — ^impulsive 'in everything — and he 
could imagine how Ruth's humility had touched 
her. He was sorry, but he said nothing. 

And now the letter was written home, announc- 
ing the probable arrival of the brother and sister on 
a certain day, '* with a distent relation, early left a 
widow," as Miss Benson expressed it She desired 
the spare-room might be prepared, and made every 
provision she could think of for Euth's comfort; for 
Ruth still remained feeble and weak. 

When the black gown, at which she had stitched 
away incessantly, was finished — ^when nothing re- 
mained but to rest for the next day's journey — ^Ruth 
could not sit stilL She wandered &om window to 
window, learning off each rock and tree by heart. 
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Each had its tale, which it was agony to re- 
member ; but which it would have been worse 
agony to forget. The sound of running waters she 
heard that quiet evening, was in her ears as she 
lay on her death-bed; so well had she learnt their 
tune. 

And now all was over. She had driven in to 
Llan-dhu, sitting by her lover's side, living in the 
bright present, and strangely forgetful of the past 
or the future; she had dreamed out her dream, and 
she had awakened from the vision of love. She 
walked slowly and sadly down the long hill, her 
tears fast falling, but as quickly wiped away ; while 
she strove to make steady the low quivering voice 
which was often called upon to answer some remark 
of Miss Benson's. 

They had to wait for the coach. Ruth buried 
her face in some flowers which Mrs. Hughes had 
given her on parting; and was startled when the 
mail drew up with a sudden pull, which almost 
threw the horses on their haunches. She was placed 
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inside, and the coach had set off again, before she 
was iiilly aware that Mr. and Miss Benson were tra- 
veUing on the outside; but it was a relief to feel she 
might now cry without exciting their notice. The 
shadow of a heavy thunder-cloud was on the valley, 
but the little upland village-church (that showed 
the spot in whicR so much of her life had passed) 
stood out clear in the sunshine. She grudged the 
tears that blinded her as she gazed. There was one 
passenger, who tried after a while to comfort her. 

** Don't cry, miss,'* said the kind-hearted woman. 
" You're parting from friends, maybe? "Well, that's 
bad enough, but when you come to my age, you'll 
think none of it. Why, I've three sons, and they're 
soldiers and sailors, all of them — here, there, and 
everywhere. One is in America, beyond seas ; 
another is in China, making tea; and another is at 
Gibraltar, three miles from Spain; and yet, you see, 
I can laugh and eat and enjoy myself. I sometimes 
think 1*11 try and fret a bit, just to make myself a 
better figure ; but, Lord ! it's no use, it's against my 
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nature; so I langli andgrow fatagain. Tdbequite 
thankM for a fit of anxiety as would make me feel 
easy in my dothes, wMch them manty-makera will 
make so tigbt Vm MAj throtded/* 

Ruth durst cry no more; it was no relief, now die 
was watched and noticed, and plied with a sandwich 
or a gingerbread each lime, she laoked sad. She 
lay back with her eyes ^ut, as if asleep» and went 
on, and on, the sun never seeming to move £tom 
his high place in the dcy, nor the bright hot day to 
show the least sign of waning. Every now and then. 
Miss Benson scrambled down, and made kind in- 
quiries of the pale, weary Buth; and once they 
changed coaches, and the fat old lady left her with 
a hearty shake of the hand. 

'^ It is not much further now," said Miss Benson, 
apologetically, to Ruth. '* See ! we are losing sight of 
the Welsh mountains. We have about eighteen miles 
of plain, and then we come to the moors and the 
rising ground, amidst which Eccleston lies. I wish 
we were there, for my brother is sadly tired." 
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The first wonder in Ruth's mind was, why then, 
if Mr. Benson were so tired, did they not stop where 
they were for the night ; for she knew little of the 
expenses of a night at an inn. The next thought 
wasy to b^ that Mr. Benson would take her place 
inside the coach, and allow her to mount up by 
Miss Benson. She proposed this, and Miss Benson 
was evidently pleased. 

" "Well, if you're not tired, it would be a rest 
and a change for him, to be sure; and if you were 
by me I could show you the first sight of Eccleston, 
if we reach there before it is quite dark." 

So Mr. Benson got down, and changed, places 
with Ruth. 

She hardly yet understood the numerous small 
economies which he and his sister had to practise — 
the little daily self-denials, — ^all endured so cheer- 
fully, and simply, that they had almost ceased to 
require an effort, and it had become natural to them 
to think of others before themselves. Ruth had not 
understood that it was for economy that their places 
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had been taken on the outside of the coach, while 
hers, as an invalid requiring rest, was to be the in-' 
ade; and that the biscuits which supplied the place 
of a dinner were, in fact, chosen because the differ- 
ence in price between the two would go a little 
way towards fulfilling their plan for receiving her 
as an inmate. Her thought about money had been 
hitherto a child's thought ; the subject had never 
touched her; but afterwards, when she had lived a 
litde while with the Bensons, her eyes were opened, 
and she remembered their simple kindness on the 
journey, and treasured the remembrance of it in 
heriieart 

A low grey cloud was the first sign of Eccleston; 
it was the smoke of the town hanging over the 
plain. Beyond the place where she was expected 
to believe it existed, arose round, waving uplands; 
nothing to the fine outlines of the Welsh mountains, 
but still going up nearer to heaven than the rest of 
the flat world inlJb which she had now entered. 
Rumbling stones, lamp-posts^ a sudden stop, and 
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they were in the town of Eccleston; and a strange, 
uncouth voice, on the dark side of the coach, was 
heard to say, 

" Be ye there, measter?" 

** Yes, yes !" said Miss Benson, quickly. " Did 
Sally send you, Ben ? Get the ostler's lantern, 
and look out the luggage." 
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CHAPTEE Xin. 

Miss Beksok had resumed every morsel of the 
briskness which she had rather lost in the middle 
of the day; her foot was on her native stones, and 
a very rough set they were, and she was near her 
home and among known people. Even Mr. Benson 
spoke very cheerfully to Ben, and made many in- 
quiries of him respecting people whose names were 
strange to Buth. She was cold, and utterly weary. 
She took Miss Benson's offered arm, and could 
hardly drag herself as far as the little quiet street 
in which Mr. Benson's house was situated. The 
street was so quiet that their footsteps sounded like 
a loud disturbance, and announced their approach 
aseffectually as the "trumpet's lordly blare" did 
the coming of Abdallah. A door flew open, and 
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a liglited passage Btood bdbre them. As soon as 
they had entered, a stout, elderly servant emerged 
from behind the door, henface radiant with welcome. 

*' £h, bless ye ! are ye back again ? I thought I 
should ha' been lost without ye." 

She gave Mr. Bensona hearty shake of the hand, 
and kissed Miss Benson warmly; then, turning to 
Ruth, she said, in a loud whisper, 

" Who's yon?' 

Mr. Benson was silent, and walked a step onwards. 
Miss Benson said boldly out, 

'* The lady I named in my note, Sally — Mrs. 
Denbigh, a distant relation." 

^' Ay, but you said hoo was a widow. Is this 
chit a widow?" 

**Yes, this is Mrs. Denbigh," answered Miss 
Benson. 

^' If I'd been her mother, I'd ha' given her a 
loUypop instead on a husband. Hoo looks fitter 
for it." 

*^ Hush ! Sally, Sally ! Look, there's your master 

t2 
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trying to move that heavy box," Miss Benson cal- 
culated well when she called Sally's attention to her 
master; for it was believed by every one, and by 
Sally herself, that his deformity was owing to a fall 
he had had, when he was scarcely more than a baby, 
and entrusted to her care — a little nurse-girl, as she 
then was, not many years older than himself. For 
years, the poor girl had cried herself to sleep on her 
pallet-bed, moaning over the blight her carelessness 
had brought upon her darling; nor was this self- 
reproach diminished by the forgiveness of the gentle 
mother, from whom Thurstan Benson derived so 
much of his character. The way in which comfort 
stole into Sally's heart, was in the gradually-formed 
resolution that she would never leave him nor for- 
sake him, but serve him faithfully all her life long; 
and she had kept to her word. She loved Miss 
Benson, but she almost worshipped the brother. 
The reverence for him was in her heart, however, 
and did not always show itself in her manners. But 
if she scolded him herself, she allowed no one else 
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that privilege. If Miss Benson differed from her 
brother, and ventured to think his sayings or doings 
might have been improved, Sally came down upon 
her like a thunder-clap. 

" My goodness gracious, Master Thurstan, when 
will you learn to leave off meddling with other 
folk's business I Here, Ben ! help me up with these 
trunks." 

The little narrow passage was cleared, and Miss 
Benson took Ruth into the sitting-room. There 
were only two sitting-rooms on the groimd-floor, 
one behind the other. Out of the back room the 
kitchen opened^ and for this reason the back parlour 
was used as the family sitting-room ; or else, being, 
with its garden aspect, so much the pleasanter of 
the two, both Sally and Miss Benson would have 
appropriated it for Mr. Benson's study. As it was, 
the front room, which looked to the street, was his 
room ; and many a person coming for help— help 
of which giving money was the lowest kind — ^was 
admitted, and* let forth by Mr. Benson, unknown 
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to any one else in the house. To make amends for 
hift having the least cheerM room on the ground- 
floor, he had the garden bedroom, while his sister 
slept over his study. There were two more rooms 
agsin over tiiese, widi sloping ceilings, thougK 
odierwise large and airy. The attic looking into 
the garden was the spare bedroom ; while the 
front belonged to Sally. There was no room over 
the kitchen9.whidL wm, in &ct, a supplement to the 
house. The sitting-room was called by the pretty, 
old-&ihioned name of tiie parlour, while Mr. Ben- 
son's room was styled the study. 

The curtains weie dirawn in the parlour ; there 
was a bright fire and a dean hearth; indeed, exqui- 
site cleanliTUfw seemed the very spirit of the house- 
hold, for the door which was open to the kitchen 
showed a delicately-white and spotless floor, and 
bright glittering tins, on which the ruddy fire-light 
danced. 

From the place in which Ruth sat she could 
see all Sally's movements; and though she was 
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not conscious of close or minute observatbn at tlie 
time (her body being weary, and her mind foil of 
other thoughts), yet it was curious how faithfoUj 
that scene remained depicted on her memory in 
aftar years. The warm light filled every comer of 
the kitchen, in strong <£stinction to the fidnt ilhimi- 
nation of the one candle in the parlour^ whose ra-- 
diance was confined, and was lost in the dead folds of 
window-curtains, carpe^ and furniture. The square 
stout, bustling figure, neat and clean in every 
respect, but dressed in the peculiar, old-fa^ioned. 
costume of the county, namdy, a daik-stiiped 
linsey-woolsey petticoat, made very short, displaying 
sturdy legs in woollen stockings beneath ; a loose 
kind of jacket called there a ''bedgown," made 
of pink print ; a snow-white t^ron and cap, both 
of Hneh, and the latter made in the shape of a 
'* mutch;'' — these articles completed Sally's costameiy 
and were painted on Ratdi's memory. Whilst Sally 
was busied in preparing tea. Miss Benson took off 
Ruth's things; and the latter instinctively &lt that 
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Sally, in the mi 1st of her movements, was watching 
their proceedings. Occasionally she also put in a 
word in the conrersation, and these little sentences 
were uttered quite in the tone of an equal, if not of 
a superior. She had dropped the more formal 
*' you^" with which at first she had addressed Miss 
JBenson, and thou'd her quietly and habitually. 

All these particulars sank unconsciously into 
Ruth's mind; but they did not rise to the surface, 
and become perceptible, for a length of time. She 
was weary, and much depressed. Even the very 
kindness that ministered to her was overpowering. 
But over the dark, misty moor a little light shone, 
— a beacon ; and on that she fixed her eyes, and 
struggled out of her present deep dejection — ^the 
little child that was coming to her I 

Mr. Benson was as languid and weary as Ruth, 
and was silent during all this bustle and preparation. 
His silence was more grateful to Ruth than Miss 
Benson's many words, although she felt their kind- 
ness. After tea, Miss Benson took her up-stairs to 
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her room. The white dimity bed, and the walls, 
stained green, had something of the colouring and 
purity of effect of a snowdrop ; while the floor, 
rubbed with a mixture that turned it into a rich 
dark-brown, suggested the idea of the garden-mould 
out of which the snowdrop grows. As Miss Ben- 
son helped the pale Euth to undress, her voice 
became less full-toned and hurried ; the hush of 
approaching night subdued her into a softened, 
solemn kind of tenderness, and the murmured 
blessing sounded like granted prayer. 

When Miss Benson came down-stairs, she found 
her brother reading some letters which had been 
received during his absence. She went and softly 
shut the door of communication between the parlour 
and the kitchen; and then, fetching a grey worsted 
stocking which she was knitting, sat down near 
him, her eyes not looking at her work but fixed on 
the fire; while the eternal rapid click of the knitting- 
needles broke the silence of the room, with a sound 
as monotonous and incessant as the noise of a hand- 
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loom. She expected him to speak, but he did not. 
She ^oyed an examination into, and discnssion o^ 
her feelings ; it was an interest and amusement to 
her, while he dreaded and avoided all such eon^ 
versadon. There were times when his fedings, 
which were always earnest, and sometimes morbid,, 
burst forth, and defied control, and ov^whelmed 
him ; when a force was upon him compelling him 
to speak. But he^ in general, strove to preserve his 
composure, from a fear of the compelling pain of 
such times, and the consequent exhaustion. His 
heart had been very full of Ruth all day long, and 
he was afraid of his sister b^inning the subject; 
so he read on, or seemed to do so, thou^ he 
hardly saw the letter he held before him. It wsas 
a great relief to him when Sally threw open the 
middle door with a bang, which did not indicate 
either calmness of mind or sweetness of temper. 

*' Is yon young woman going to stay any length 
o^ time with us?*' asked she of Miss Benson. 

Mr. Benson put his hand gently on his aster's 
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arm, to check her from making any reply, while 
he said, 

" We cannot exactly tell, Sally. She will remain 
imtil after her confinement.'' 

"Lord bless us and save us ! — a baby in the 
house I Nay, then my time's come, and I'll pack 
up and begone. I never could abide fhem things. 
I'd sooner have rats in die house." 

Sally really did look alarmed. 

"Why, Sally!" said Mr. Bensan, smiling, "I 
was not much more than a baby when you came to 
take care of me." 

" Yes, you were, Master Thurstan; you were a 
fine bounidng lad of three year old and better." 

Then she remembered thechange she had wrought 
in the "fine bouncing lad/' and her eyes filled with 
tears, which she was too proud to wipe away with 
her apron; for, as she sometimes said to herself, 
" fihe could not abide crying before folk." 

"Well, it'ft no use talking, Sally," said Miss 
Benson, too anxious to speak to be any longer 
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repressed. " We'^^e promised to keep her, and we 
must do it ; you'll have none of the trouble, Sally, 
80 don't be afraid." 

" Well, I never ! as if I minded trouble ! You 
might ha' known me better nor that. I've 
scoured master's room twice over, just to make the 
boards look white* though the carpet is to cover 
them, and now you go and cast up about me 
minding my trouble. If them's the fashions you've 
learnt in Wales, I'm thankful I've never been there." 

Sally looked red, indignant, and really hurt. Mr. 
Benson came in with his musical voice and soft 
words of healing. 

"Faith knows you don't care for trouble, Sally; 
she is only anxious about this poor young woman, 
who has no friends but ourselves. We know there 
will be more trouble in consequence of her coming 
to stay with us; and I think, though we never spoke 
about it, that in making our plans we reckoned on 
your kind help, Sally, which has never failed us 
yet when we needed it." 
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** YouVe twice the sense of your sister, Master 
Thurstan, that you have. Boys always has. It's 
truth there will be more trouble, and I shall have 
my share on% I reckon. I can face it if I*m told 
out and out, but I cannot abide the way some folk 
has of denying there's trouble or pain to be met ; 
just as if their saying there was none^ would do 
away with it. Some folk treats one like a babby, 
and I don't like it. I'm not meaning yoUj Master 
Thurstan." 

** No, Sally, you need not say that. I know 
well enough who you mean when you say * some 
folk.' However, I admit I was wrong in speaking 
as if you minded trouble, for there never was a 
creature minded it less. But I want you to like 
Mrs. Denbigh," said Miss Benson. 

" I dare say I should, if you'd let me alone. I 
did na like her sitting down in master's chair. Set 
her up, indeed, in an arm-chair wi' cushions! 
Wenches in my day were glad enough of stools." 

** She was tired to-night," said Mr. Benson. 
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" We are all tired; so if you have done your work, 
Sally, come in to reading.'* 

The three quiet people knelt down side by side, 
and two of them prayed earnestly for '^ them that 
had gone astray." Before ten o'clock, the household 
were in bed. 

Ruth, sleepless, weary, restless with the oppression 
of a sorrow which she dared not face and contem- 
plate bravely, kept awake all the early part of the 
night. Many a time did she rise, and go to the long 
casement window, and look abroad over the still 
and quiet town — over the grey-stone walls, and 
chimneys, and old high-pointed roofs — on to the 
far-away hilly line of the horizon, lying calm under 
the bright moonshine. It was late in the morning 
when she woke from her long-deferred slumbers ; and 
when she went down-stairs, she found Mr. and Miss 
Benson awaiting her in the parlour. That homely, 
pretty, old-fashioned little room ! How bright and 
still and clean it looked I The window (all the win- 
dows at the back of the house were casements) was 
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open, to let in the sweet morning air, and streaming 
eastern sunshine. The long jessamine sprays, with 
their white-scented stars, forced themselves almost 
into the room. The little square garden beyond, 
with grey-stone walls all round, was rich and 
mellow in its autumnal colouring, nmning from 
deep crimson hollyhocks up to amber and gold 
nasturtiums, and all toned down by the clear and 
delicate air. It was so still, that the gossamer-webs, 
laden with dew, did not tremble or quiver in the 
least; but the sun was drawing to himself the sweet 
incense of many flowers, and the parlour was scented 
with the odours of mignionette and stocks. Miss 
Benson was arranging a bunch of China and damask 
roses in an old-fashioned jar ; they lay, all dewy 
and fresh, on the white breakfast-cloth when Ruth 
entered. Mr. Benson was reading in some large 
folio. With gentle morning speech thqr greeted 
her ; but the quiet repose of the scene was 
instantly broken by Sally popping in from the 
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kitchen, and glancing at Ruth with sharp reproach. 
She said : 

" I reckon I may bring in breakfast, now?" with 
a strong emphasis on the last word. 

'' I am afraid I am very late," said Ruth. 

" Oh, never mind," said Mr. Benson, gently. " It 
was our fault for not telling you our breakfast hour. 
We always have prayers at half-past seven ; and, for 
Sally's sake, we never vary from that time; for she 
can so arrange her work, if she knows the hour of 
prayers, as to have her mind calm and imtroubled." 

" Ahem !" said Miss Benson, rather inclined to 
** testify" against the invariable calmness of Sally's 
mind at any hour of the day; but her brother went 
on as if he did not hear her. 

" But the breakfast does not signify being delayed 
a little; and I am sure you were sadly tired with 
your long day yesterday." 

Sally came slapping in, and put down some 
withered, tough, -dry toast, with — 
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" It's not my doing if it is like leather;" but as 
no one appeared to hear her, she withdrew to her 
kitchen, leaving Ruth's cheeks hke crimson at the 
annoyance she had caused. 

All day long, she had that feeling common to those 
who go to stay at a fresh house among compara- 
tive strangers : a feeling of the necessity that she 
should become accustomed to the new atmosphere in 
which she was placed, before she could move and act 
freely; it was, indeed^ a purer ether, a diviner air, 
which she was breathing in now, than what she had 
been accustomed to for long months. The gentle, 
blessed mother, who had made her childhood's home 
holy ground, was in her very nature so far removed 
from any of earth's stains and temptations, that she 
seemed truly one of those 

Who ask not if Thine eye 
Be on them ; who, in love and truth, 
Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth. 

In the Bensons' house there was the same uncon- 
sciousness of individual merit, the same absence of 
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intvospection and jnaljrsis o[ modre, ts these had 
been in her mother ; but it :0eeiiied that their lives 
wese pure and good, not merelj firom a lovely and 
beautiful nature^ but from some law, the obediaMe to 
which waa,^ of itedf, harmonioufi peace, and which 
governed them akaoat implicitly, and with as little 
questioQing on their part, ae the glorious ataiB whidi 
haate not, rest not, in their eternal obedience. 
This household had numy failings: they were but 
httman« and^ wilh all their loving desire to hmg 
their lives into haroftony with the will of God, they 
o&en erred and fell short ; but, somdbow, the very 
errors aud faults of one individual senred to call out 
higher excellencies in another, and so they re-acted 
ufcm each other, and the Tesult of short discords 
was exceeding harmony and peace. But they had 
themselves no idea of the real state of things ; they 
did not trouble themselves with marking their pro- 
gress by self-eKamination ; if Mr. Benson did some- 
times, in hours of sick incapacity for exertion, turn 
inwardly it was to ccy aloud with almost znorbid. 
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despair, *'God bemeieiM to me a sinner T Bui 
he strove to leave his Kfe in the hands of God, and 
to fbrget I^se]£ 

Both sat still and: quiet through the long first 
day. She ¥ra» languid and weary from her journey ; 
she was nncertaia what help ^ might offer to give 
in the hous^old duties, and what she might not. 
And, in her languor, and in* her uncertainty^ it 
was pleasant to watch; the new ways o£ the people 
among whom she was placed. After break&st» Mr. 
Benson withdrew to his study,. Miss Baison took 
away the cups and saucexs, and, leaving the kitchen 
door open, talked sometimes to Suth, sometimes to 
Sally, while Ae waahed them up. SaUy had up- 
stairs duties toperferm,. for which Ruth was thankful^ 
as she kept receiving rathes angry glances for her un^ 
punctuality as long as^ Sally remained downrstaira. 
Miss Benson assisted ia l&e preparation for the 
early dinner, and brought some kidney-beans to 
shred into a basm of bright, pure spring-water, 
which caught and danced m the sunbeams as she 
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sat near the open casement of the parlour, talking 
to Ruth of things and people wliich as yet the 
latter did not understand, and could not arrange 
and comprehend. She was like a child who gets a 
few pieces of a dissected map, and is confused until 
a glimpse of the whole unity is shown him. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bradshaw were the centre pieces in Ruth's 
map ; their children, their servants, were the acces* 
series ; and one or two other names were occasion- 
ally mentioned. Ruth wondered and almost wearied 
at Miss Benson's perseverance in talking to her 
about people whom she did not know; but, in 
truth, Miss Benson heard the long-drawn, quivering 
sighs which came from the poor heavy heart, when 
it was left to silence, and had leisure to review the 
past ; and her quick accustomed ear caught also the 
low mutterings of the thunder in the distance, in 
the shape of Sally's soliloquies, which, like the 
asides at a theatre, were intended to be heard. 
Suddenly, Miss Benson called Ruth out of the 
room, up-stairs into her own bed-chamber, and 
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then began rummaging in little old-fashioned boxes, 
drawn out of an equally old-fashioned bureau, half 
desk, half table, and wholly drawers. 

** My dear, I've been very stupid and thought- 
less. Oh ! Tm so glad I thought of it before Mrs. 
Bradshaw came to call. Here it is !" and she pulled 
out an old wedding-ring, and hurried it on Ruth's 
finger. Ruth hung down her head, and reddened 
deep with shame ; her eyes smarted with the hot 
tears that filled them. Miss Benson talked on, in a 
nervous hurried way: 

** It was my grandmother's; it's very broad; they 
made them so then, to hold a posy inside : there's 
one in that; 

Thine own sweetheart 
TiU death doth part, 

I think it is. There, there ! Run away, and look 
as if you'd always worn it." 

Ruth went up to her room, and threw herself 
down on her knees by the bedside, and cried as if 
her heart would break ; and then, as if a light had 
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c(»iie down into her soul, she cakned hendf tftd 
prayed — ^no words can tell how hombl j, and with 
what earnest feeling. When she came dcywn, Ae 
was tear-stained and wretchedly pale^ but even 
Sa% looked at her with new eye% because of the 
dignity with which she was invested by an eanest- 
nesB of purpose which had her diild for its objeet. 
She sat and thought, but she no longer heflEved 
those bitter aghs which had wrung Miss Bauson'^ 
heart in the morning. In diis way the day wore osr; 
early dinner, early tea, seemed to make it preterm 
naturally long to Ruth ; the only event was some 
unexplained absence of Sally's, who had disap- 
peared out of the house in the evening, much to 
Miss Benson's surprise, and somewhat to her indig- 
nation. 

At night, after Suth had gone up to her room, 
this absence was explained to her at least. She had 
let down her long waving glossy hair, and was 
tanding absorbed in thought in the middle of the 
room, when she heard a round clumping knock at 
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her door^ different from that given hj the small 
knuckles of delicate fingesrs, and in walked Sally, 
with a judge-like severity of demeanour, holding in 
her hand two widow's caps -of commonest make 
and coarsest texture. Queen Eleaikor herself, when 
she presented the bowl to JB'air Hosamond, had not 
a more relentless purpose stamped on her demeanour 
than had Sally at this moment. She walked up to 
the beautiful^ astomshed Ruth, where she stood in 
her long, so£b, white dvessing^owny with all her 
luxuriant brown haax hanging dishevelled down her 
figure^ and thus Sally ispoke: 

" Missus— -or miss, ub the case may be — I've my 
doubts MB to you. I'm not going to have my 
master and Miss faith put upon, or shame come 
sear them. Widows wears these sort o' caps, and 
has their hair out off; and whether widows wears 
wedding-rings or not, they shall have their hair cut 
ofi^hey shall I'll have no half work in this 
house. I've lived with the family forty-niae year 
come MichaehnaSy and I'll not see it dii9graoed by 
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any one's fine long curls. Sit down and let me snip 
off your hair, and let me see you sham decently in 
a widow's cap to-morrow, or 111 leave the house. 
Whatten's come over Miss Faith, as used to be as 
mim a lady as ever was, to be taken by such as you, 
I dunnot know. Here ! sit down with ye, and let 
me crop you." 

She laid no light hand on Ruth's shoulder; and 
the latter^ partly intimidated by the old servant, 
who had hitherto only turned her vixen lining to 
observation, and partly because she was broken- 
spirited enough to be indifferent to the measure 
proposed, quietly sat down. Sally produced the 
formidable pair of scissors that always hung at her 
side, and began to cut in a merciless manner. She 
expected some remonstrance or some opposition, and 
had a torrent of words ready to flow forth at the 
least sign of rebellion ; but Ruth was still and silent, 
with meekly-bowed head, under the strange hands 
that were shearing her beautiful hair into the 
clipped shortness of a boy's. Long before she had 
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finifihed, Sally had some slight misgivings as to 
the fancied necessity of her task ; but it was too 
late, for half the curls were gone^ and the rest must 
now come off. When she had done, she lifted Up 
Ruth's face by placing her hand under the round 
white chin. She gazed into the countenance^ ex- 
pecting to read some anger there, though it had 
not come out in words; but she only met the large, 
quiet eyes, that looked at her with sad gentleness 
out of their finely-hoUowed orbits. Ruth's soft, 
yet dignified submission, touched Sally with com- 
punction, though she did not choose to show the 
change in her feelings. She tried to hide it, indeed, 
by stooping to pick up the long bright tresses; and, 
holding them up admiringly, and letting them drop 
down and float on the air (like the pendant branches 
of the weeping birch), she said: "I thought we 
should ha' had some crying — I did. They're 
pretty curls enough; you've not been so bad to let 
them be cut off neither. You see, Master Thurstan 
is no wiser than a babby in some things ; and Miss 
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Faith just lets him have his own way; so it's all 
left to me to keep him ont of scrapes. Pll wish 
you a very good night. IVe heard many a one say 
as long hair was not wholesome. Good night." 

But in a minute she popped her head into Ruth's 
room once more: 

« You'll put on them caps to-morrow morning. 
I'll make you a present on them." 

Sally had carried away the beautiful curls, and she 
could not find it in her heart to throw such lovely 
chestnut tresses away^ so she folded them up care- 
fully in paper, and placed them in a safe comer of 
her drawer. 
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py metaphors have been preserved,— cannot wholly escape an observinsr 
the most cursory perusaL Not pedagogy only, and husbandry and 
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DIAGRAMS (A SERIES OF), illustrative of the Principles of 
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1. The Lever— Balance. 

2. Lever of First and Second Order. 

3. Stable Eqiiilibrium and Bent Levers. 

4. Section or Fire Engine. 
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day People. With a Frontispiece by Geobge Ceuikshawk. Cloth, 
3«. Qd. ; half morocco, 6«. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With a New Preface and Frontispiece. One 

Volume, cloth, 8«. 6d.; halfmorocco, 6«. 
DICKENS, CHARLES (PORTRAIT OF). Engraved by Fiwdek, from 

a Painting by D. Maclisb, R.A. 4to, plain, Is. ; Folio, India paper, 2s. 

DOYLE'S (RICHARD; OVERLAND JOURNEY TO THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION : Showing a Few Extea Abticles and Visitobs. 
Oblong boards. Plain, Zs.; coloured, 6«. 
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EDINBURGH TALES. A Series of Stories and Novelettes, illu»- 
trative of English, Irish, and Scottish Character, Domestic Manners, and 
Social Duties, by Mrs. Johnstonb, Mrs. Gobb, Miss Mitfobd, Mabt 
HowiTT, and the most popular Writers of Fiction. Edited by Mrs. 
Johnstons. In Three Volumes, imperial 8vo, doth gilt. is. 6d. each 
Volume. 
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Contents:— Experiences of Richard Taylor, Esq. — The Sabbath Nighfs 
Supper — The Cousins — The Renounced Treasure — The Maid of Honour 
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EDWARDS (JOHN) THE NATIONAL GARDEN ALMANACK, 
AND Tbadb Directoey, FOB 1853; in which every thing relating to 
Gardening is brought down to the present time. With Illustrations. 
By John Edwabds, F.H.S., Secretary to the National Floricnltoral 
Society, &c. Sec. &c. Price 1«. 

ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOK. Directions for introducing 
the First Steps of Elementary Drawing in Schools, and among Workmen. 
With Lists of Materials, Objects, and Models. By the Author of 
" Drawing for Young Children," " Exercises for the Senses," " Elements 
of Practical Geometry for Schools and Workmen," &c. Prepared and 
published at the request of the Council of the Society of Arts. 

Contents :— Introductory Remarks on Teaching Elementary Drawing — 
Details on Teaching Elementary Drawing — A Plan of Teaching Elemen- 
tary Drawing to Children and Workmen — Materials for Elementary 
Drawing— List of Simple Objects for Drawing Models in Elementary 
Instruction — Drawing Copies, that have been published. 

FAIRY TALES FROM ALL NATIONS. By Anthony KMontalb a. 
Embellished with Twenty-four Illustrations by Richabd Doylb. In an 
elegant Volume. Small 8vo, fancy boards. 9s. 

Contents:— Birth of the Fairy Tale— Snow- White and Rosy-Red— The 
Story of Argilius and the Flame King— Persevere and Prosper— Prince 
of the Glow- Worms— The Two Misers— Prince Chaffinch— The Wolf 
and the Nightingalfi-.'/rhe Enchanted Crow — The Dragon-Giant and his 
Stone Steed— The Story of Siva and Madhava— The Goblin Bird— The 
Shepherd and the Serpent— The Elxpeditious Frog— Eastward of the Sun 
and Westward of the Moon— The Little Man in Grey— Red, White, and 
Black— The Twelve Lost Princesses and the Wizard King — The Study 
of Magic under Difficulties— Fortime's Favourite — The Lucky Days — 
The Feast of the Dwarfis— The Three Dogs— The Courageous Flute- 
Phiyei^-The Glass Hatchet— The Golden Duck— Goldy— The Serpent 
Prince— The Prophetic Dream. 
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FAIRHOLT'S (F. W.) COSTUME IN ENGLAND: a History of 
DsKSs, from the Earliest Period until tibe Close of the Eighteenth Century ; 
with ft Glossary of Terms for all Articles of Use or Ornament worn about 
the Person. By F. W. Faikholt, F.SJ^.. With npwards of 600 En- 
grarings, drawn on Wood hy the Author. One thick Volume, 8vo. 
doth. SU.6d. 

CoHTCHTS : — The Early Britons — The Bomans in Britain — ^The Anglo- 
Saxons snd Danes — The Normans — The Plantagenets — ^York and Lan- 
caster—The Tudors— The Stuarts— From the Aooe8si<m of William tbe 
Third to the Death of George the Second— From the Accession of Greorge 
the Third to the Year Eighteen Hundred— Glossary. 

FAIRHOLT (F. W.)— The Home of Shakspere, Illuatrated and 
Described. By F. W. Faibholt, F.S.A., Author of " Costume in Eng- 
land," &c With Thirty-three Engravings. SmaUSvo. 2«.6d. 
CojrrEKTS :— Shakspere's Birthplace— The Grammar School— Charleoote 
— Anne Hathaway's Cottage— New Place— The Tomb of Shakspeie. 

THE FALCON FAMILY; or, Youhg Ireland. A Satirical I^oyrl. 
By the Author of "The Bachelor of the Albany," and "Reuben Medli- 
cott" Second Edition. Post 8vo, cloth. 9s. 

FANNY HERVEY; or, The Mother's Choice. A Novel. Two 
Volumes. Post 8to, cloth. 18». 

FATHER DARCY. Ah Historical Roxafcs. By the Author of 
"Mount SoreV' "Emilia Wyndham," &c. Two Volumes. Poet 8vo, 
cloth. 18«. 

FORTUNES OF FRANCIS CROFT. A Novel 3 Yols. poet 8vo, 
cloth. 31$. 6d. 

FOSTER'S (T. CAMPBELL) LETTERS ON THE CONDITION 
OF THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. By Thomas Campbbu. 
Foster, Barrister-at-Law, " The Times Commissioner." Reprinted firom 
"The Times," with copious Notes and Additions, and a Map of the Route. 
Second Editioh. 8vo, cloth. 12«. 

CoxTKNTS : — Cavan — Ballinamore — Enniskillen — Fermanagh — Bally- 
shannon — Donegal — Gweedore — Diinfanaghy — Londonderry — Sligo — 
Ballysodore — Ballina — Mayo — Westport— Ballinasloe — Galway— Castle- 
rea — Roscommon — Tuam — Clifden — Connemara — Ennis — Clare — Li- 
merick — Thurles — Tipperary — Roscrea — Tralee — Kerry — Kemnare — 
Bantry — Cork — Mallow — Waterford— Wexford — Kilkenny — Killamey 
— Dublin — Belfast — London. 

GAMMER GURTON'S OLD STORY BOOKS OF ENGLAND. 

Newly revised and amended, for the amusement and delight of all g^ood 
little Masters and Misses. By Ambrose Mebton, Gent., F.S.A. With 
Coloured lUuHtrations by Absolon, Franklin, and F. Tayleb. New 
Edition. Small 4to, cloth, gilt back and edges. 7s. 6d. 
Contents :— The Famous History of Sir Guy of Warwick — The Re- 
nowned History of Sir Bevis of Hampton — The Excellent History of Tom 
Hickathrift— The Famous History of Friar Bacon— A True Tale of Robin 
Hood— A Merry Tale of the King and the Cobbler— The Pleasant Story 
of Patient Grissel— The Romantic Story of the Princess Rosetta — The 
Mad Pranks of Robin Goodfellow— A Rare Ballad of the Blind Beggar's 
Daughter — The Doleful Story of the Babes in the Wood — A Famous 
Ballad of Fair Rosamond. 

GODWIN (GEORGE) HISTORY IN RUINS. A Series of 

Letters to a Lady, embodying a popular Sketch of the History of Archi- 
tecture, and the Characteristics of the various Styles which have 
prevailed. A Handbook of Architecture for the Unlearned. By Geobob 
Godwin, F.R.S. With Illustrations, &c. Small Svo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 
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GOETHES CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE IN THE YEAR 1792. 

Translated from the German of Goethe. By Robert Fabib, Barrister- 
at-Laif. Small 8yo, cloth. 6s. 

"Ooethe was earlj diitingaished for his poetical genini and literary perfinnnaaeea: 
and was introdacM, when still a venr young man, to the Dnke of Weimar, who invited 
him to his Court in the year 1775. Here he was soon made a memher of the Council, 
and afterwards filled variouB offices in the goveniment of the State. On the invasion 
of France in the year 179% br the allied army, under the command of the King of Prussia 
and the Duke of Brunswick, he accompanied his Prince, who held a command in 
the army, into that country, and he here records the observations and reflections 
which he made during the campaign."— TraiMtofor'* Prrfaee. 

GOLDSMITH (OLIVER). — Thb Life and Adventures of Oliybr 
Goldsmith. A Biography : in Four Books. By Jomr Foestbb, of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister; Author of "Lives of Statesmen and the Com- 
monwealth." With Forty Original Designs, Engraved on Wood. One 
thick Yolome, 8vo, cloth, g^lt edges, 21«.; morocco elegant, 31s. 6d. 

Contents :— Book I. 1728—1767. The Sizar, Student, Traveller, Apo- 
thecary's Journeyman, Usher, and Poor Physician. — Book II. 1767—1769. 
Authorship by Compulsion. — Book III. 1769 — 1767. Authorship by 
Choice.— Book IV. 1767—1774. The Friend of Johnson, Burke, and 
Reynolds; Dramatist, Novelist, and Poet. 

HALL'S (SIDNEY) POCKET COUNTY MAPS; New Editions, 
with all the Railways correctly laid down. Engraved by Sidney Hall. 
Printed on Chapman's Patent Paper-cloth. 



Bedfordshire 

Berksliire 

BuckinRhamibire 

Cambriagesliire 

Chesliire 

Ck)mwall 

Cumberland 

Derbyshire 

Devonshire 

Dorsetshire 

Dorliam 



England 
Essex 

Gioacestershire 
Hampshire 
Herefordshire 
Hertfordshire 
H unt inEdonshire 
Isle of Wight 
Isles of Han, Jersey, 
and Gaemsey 



Lancashire 

Leicestershire 

Lincolnshire 

Middlesex 

Monmouthshire 

Norfolk 

Northamptonshire 

^ orthumoerland 

Nottinghamshire 

Oxfordshire 

Rutlandshire 



Kent 

On a sheet, 6d. ; or in a case 9d. 

The following double the size of the above : — 
Yorkshire | Ireland | Scotland | 



Shropshire 

Somersetshire 

Staflfordsliire 

Suffolk 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Warwickshire 

Westmoreland 

Wiltshire 

Worcestershire 

and 1«. each. 



Wales 



On a sheet, Is. ; or in a case, Is. 6d. each. 



HALL'S (SIDNEY) POCKET TRAVELLING ATLAS of the 

English Counties, with all the Coach and Rail-Roads accurately laid 
down and Coloured. Engraved by Sidney Hall. Bound in roan with a 
tuck. 16s. 

An Edition is also bound inflai QnartOj/or the Library or Desk. Cloth. 16s. 

HALL (MRS. S. 0.)— The Whiteboy. A Story of Ireland in 1822. 
2 vols. Post 8vo, cloth. 18«. 

HAND (THE) PH RENO LOGICALLY CONSIDERED, being a 
Glimpse at the Relation of the Mind with the Organisation of the Body. 
Post 8vo, with Four Plates, cloth. 4s. 6d. 

Contents : — The Brain, the Organ of Mind — Mind and Outward Torm 
in Harmony— Effects of Age, Sex, Climate, &c. upon Mind — Bodily 
Suffering Dependent upon Organisation of Nervous System— Coun- 
tenance the Index of Mind — Correspondence between Forms and Habits 
of Animals — Form of Extremities differs in Individuals of the same 
Species — Hand, Index of Habit of Body and Temperament —Hand, Four 
Primary Forms of, connected with particular mental tendencies— Form 
of Handa. 
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HARDING'S (J. D.) PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF ART; 

Treating of Beantj of Form^ Imitatioii, Compoeitioii, Ligbt and Shade, 
Elfect and Colour. By J. D. HABonro, Aothor of " Elementary Art,** Ac. 
With namerotu Illostrations, drawn and engraved by the Author. 
Imperial 4to, cloth, 68«. ; proofii on India paper, Si». 
Ck>irTKirT8: — Imitation aa applied to Art — Distinction between the 
Judgment and Feelings as applied to Art— Beanty and Form — Compo- 
■ition— Light and Shade— Colour — Drawing from Natore— On ICanipu- 
lation and Materials. 

HAWTHORNE (NATHANIEL) THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 
By Nathavibl Hawthobxb, Author of "The Scarlet Letter/' Ac. 
2 Vols, post 8yo. 21«. 

CoKTBiTTs: — Old Moodie — Blithedalo— A Knot of Dreamers — ^The 
Supper Table— Until Bed-time— Coverdale's Sick Chamber— The Con- 
Talescent — A Modem Arcadia — Mollingsworth, Zenobia, Priscilla — ^A 
Visitor from Town— The Wood-path — Coverdale's Hermitage — Zenobia's 
Legend— Eliot's Pulpit— A Crisis— Leaye-takings-The Hotel — The 
Boarding-houm— Zenobia's Drawing-room — They vanish — ^An Old Ac- 
quaintance— Fauntleroy— A Village Hall— The Masqueraders — The 
Three Together— Zenobia and Coverdale— Midnight— Blithedale JPas- 
fhre— Miles Coverdale's Confession. 

HEAD OF THE FAMILY (THE). A Novel. By the Author of 
" OUvc" and " The OgUvies." 3 Vols, post 8vo, cloth. 8U. ed. 

HONAN (MICHAEL BURKE). THE PERSONAL ADVENTURES 
OF " OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT" IN ITALY. Showing 
how an active Campaigpier can find good quarters when other meu lie 
in the fields; good dinners whilst many are half starved; and good wine, 
though the king's staff be reduced to half rations. 2 Vols, post 8vo, 
cloth, 21«. 

CoKTBNTR :— Lisbon— Last Words— More Last Words — At Sea — Gib- 
ralUr— The French Steamer— The Gulph of Lyons—" Italia, lUlia"— 
Milan— Turin— Genoa— Milan : the Revolution— The War— Vallaggio 
—The War— The Retreat— Milan— The Austrians at Milan— Turin — 
Leghorn — Florence— Last Words. 

HOW TO MAKE HOME UNHEALTHY. Reprinted from the 
" Examiner." Second Edition. Small 8vo, stiff wrapper. 1«. 
Contents '.—Hints to hang up in the Nursery — The Londoner's Garden 
— Spending a Very Pleasant Evening — The Light Nuisance — Passing 
the Bottle— Art against Appetite— The Water Party— Filling the Grave 
— The Fire and the Dressing Room — Fresh Air — Exercise — A Bed-Room 
Paper. 

HUNTS (LEIGH) STORIES FROM THE ITALIAN POETS; 

being a Summary in Prose of the Commedia of Dante, and the most 
celebrated Narratives of Pulci, Boiardo, Ariosto, and Tasso, with Com- 
ments throughout, occasional Passages Versified, and Critical Notices of 
the Lives and Genius of the Authors. Two Volumes. Post Bvo, cloth, 24a. 

Contents: — Dante. The Italian Pilgrim's Progress — Pulci. Humours of 
Giants ; the Battle of Roncesvalles — Boiardo. The Adventures of An- 
gelica; the Death of Agrican; The Saracen Friends; Seeing and 
Believing — Arioato. The Adventures of Angelica ; Astolfo's Journey to 
the Moon; Ariodanteand Ginevra; Suspicion; Isabella— ra««o. Olindo 
and Sophronia ; Tancred and Clorinda ; Rinaldo and Armida ; with the 
Adventure of the Enchanted Forest 
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HUNTS (LEIGH) BOOK FOR A CORNER; or, Sblectioks ik 
Pbosb and Vebsb f^m Authors best suited to that mode of enjoyment ; 
irith Comments on each, and a general Introduction. With Eighty 
Illustrations, from Designs by F. W. Hulhx and J. Fbanklin. Small 
8vo, cloth. 78. 6d. 

Contents: — Letters to a New-Bom Child — The School-Mistress — Grown 
Schoolboys — Ode on Solitude — Sir Bertrand — Robinson Crusoe — Peter 
Wilkins' Discovery of the Flying Woman— ^il Bias and the Parasite— 
Ludovico in the Haunted Chamber — The Warning — John Buncle — 
Delights of Books of Travel — A Shipwreck, a Sea-Voyage, and an Ad- 
Tenture by the Way — Business, Books, and Amusement — Inconsistency 
in our Ex})ectations — The Enchantments of the Wizard Indolence — 
Stories from the "Tatler," "Spectator," and "Guardian"— Clubs of 
Steele and Goldsmith — Count Fathom's Adventure in the Lone Cottage 
— The Hermit— Peter Pounce's Dialogue with Parson Adams — Verses 
written at an Inn at Henley — Advantages of Cultivating a Taste for 
Pictures— Ode on a distant Prospect of Eton College — A Long Story — 
Sir Roger de Coverley — Manners of the French — A House and Grounds 
— Two Sonnets and an Inscription on a Spring— Descriptions of Night — 
Retirement and Death of a Statesman — Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 

JEWSBURY (GERALDINE, E)— The Half-sistbes. A Novel. 
2 Volumes. Post 8vo, cloth. I85. 

JOURNAL OF DESIGN AND MANUFACTURES, Six Volumes. 
Containing 213 Patterns of actual Fabrics, and between 600^ and 700 
Engravings on Wood. 8vo, cloth. Each Volume, 7«. 6d. 

KEPPEUS (CAPTAIN) NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION 
TO BORNEO OF H.M.S. "DIDO," for the Suppression of 
Piracy. With Extracts from the Journal of his Excellency Sir James 
Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak (now Her Majesty's Commissioner and 
Consnl-General to the Sultan, and Independent Chiefs of Borneo); 
brought down to the occupation of Labuan. With Six Maps and Eleven 
Views in Tinted Lithography. Third Edition. Two Volumes. 8vo, 
cloth. 82s. 

KING OF SAXONY'S JOURNEY THROUGH ENGLAND AND 

SCOTLAND, IN THE YEAR 1844. By Dr. C.G.Cakus, Physician 
to His Majesty. Translated by S. C. Davidson, B.A. 8vo, cloth. 11«. 

KOHL'S (J. G.) IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND ENGLAND. 8vo, 
cloth. 11«. 

C0NTKKT8 '.—Ireland— Dublin — Edgeworthstown — The Shannon — Li- 
merick — Scattery Island and the Round Towers— Tralee — Lakes of 
Killamey— Bantry— Cork — Kilkenny — Waterford —Wexford — Ennis- 
oorthy — The Vale of Avoca^-The Lakes and Ruins of Glendalough — 
Drogheda — Belfast— The Giant's Causeway. 

5ijo<Zoiid— The Clyde— Glasgow— Edinburgh— Stirling— Perth— Dunkeld 
— Taymouth Castle — Loch Tay— Killin — Loch Katrine. 
^npZond— Birmingham— Staflford—Chester— Liverpool — ^Wales — Angle- 
sey — Carlisle — Newcastle — Durham — York — Leeds — Manchester^- 
Oxford— Salisbury— Stonehenge — Eton College— Windsor Castle — Win- 
chester-Southtoipton-Netley Abbey— The New Forest— Portsmouth — 
Isle of Wight 

KOHL'S (J. G.) RUSSIA. Comprising St. Petersburgh— Moscow 
— Karkhoff— Riga — Odessa — The German Provinces on the Baltic — The 
Steppes — The Crimea. With a Map. 8vo, doth, lU. With Illustrations, 
12s, 
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KOHL'S (J. Q.) AUSTRIA. Comprinng Yiennft— Pragae— Him. 
gmiy— Bohemia^Tbe Daanbe— GftlUeU — Stjrl*— Monri*— Bakorino — 
and the MUiury Frontier. Sro^doth. lU. 

LANDOrrS (WALTER SAVAGE) POPERY: BsmgH asd Fo&nov. 
Post 8to, wewed. U. 6d. 

LEONE (THE ABBATE.)— Thb Jnxnr Comfieact. The Secret 
PUn of the Order, detected and rerealed by the Abbatk Lkovk, with 
a Pre&oe bj M. Victor Covsidebavt, Member of the Natkmal d wnimlilj 
of France, and of the Mnnidpal Connen of tibe Seine. Tranalatedf wlfh 
the aathor's sanction, from the anthentie French Edition. Post 9ro, 
doth. 10$. 6d. 
Leooe civc*, with exact aetaOs. tW narrsdre or_kis own life at tW^eriada wkIA 



kave reference to tke eveirt* of wUek ke apcaks. It is iseontestable 

tke Monastery of Chieri witk an extremelj ardent, fxed, and profoand deteradnatioM; 
tkat he desirM nothing so nmck as to become a Jesuit, and tiiat all at once, witkoat 
any ascertained motire, ke was seen, to tke great amazement of et eiybody , 4ii« 
from that monastery into which he had so eacerlr desired admittance two momks 
hefore, and where he had met witk nothing oat kindness, feronr. and all sorts at 
winning treatment. It is certain, then, that he receired some terrible shod in tke 
monastery. The Cscts relating to all tke circumstances which form in tke B ai i nU ie 
tke envelope, as it were, to the Secret Ce^erewte, are of fmblic notoriety in Leonefa 
natiTC land, and be narrates tkem pabUcly. mentioaing names, places, datea, fkcta^ 
and persons, and fSor my part I doabt not that the pablieation now made by f_conc la 
tke true and stneere explanation of that mysterioos point." — Editer'e Frtfmem. 

LEVER'S (CHARLES) ("HARRY LORREQUER") WORKS. 

THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. With Illustrations by "Phiz.** 
Now publishing in Monthly Numbers. 8vo. Price, each Number, Is. 

THE DALTONS ; OB, The Three Roads n» Life. With Forty-eight 
Illustrations by " Phiz." 2 Vols. 8vo, cloth. 26». 

ST. PATRICK'S EVE; or, Three Eras ix the Life of aw Iribh 
Peabakt. With Illustrations by "Phiz." Small 8vo. New and 
Cheaper Edition. 2«. 6d. 

The following Works have been reduced in Price : — 

THE CONFESSIONS OF HARRY LORREQUER. With numerous 
Illustrations by " Phiz." 8vo, cloth. 7s. 

CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. With inustra- 
tions by " Phiz." Two Volumes. Svo, cloth. 148. 

JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. With Illustrations by H. K. 
Browne. 8vo, cloth. 7». 

TOM BURKE OF "OURS." With Illustrations by H. K. Bbowxe. 
Two Volumes. 8vo, cloth. 14*. 

THE O'DONOGHUE; a Tale of Ireland Fifty Years Ago. With 
Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 8vo, cloth. Is. 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE; a Tale of the Time of the Uniox. 
With Illustrations by H. K. Browne. Two Volumes. 8vo, cloth. 14#. 

ROLAND C ASHEL. With Forty Illustrations by " Phiz." 2 Vols. 8vo. 
cloth. 14*. 

LEWES'S (G. H.) RANTHORPE. By the Author of "Rose, 
Blanche, and Violet." Post 8vo, cloth. 9*. 

LEWES (G. H.)— The Noble Heart; A Tragedy, in Three Acts. 
8vo, sewed. 2*. 
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LEWIS'S (WILLIAM) CHESS FOR BEGINNERS, in a Series of 
Progressive Lessons. Showing the most approved methods of beginning 
and ending tlie Game, together with various Situations and Checkmates. 
With Twenty-four Diagrams printed in Colours. Third Edition. 
Small 4to, cloth. 69. 6d, 

LIBBIE MARSH'S THREE ERAS. A Lanoashibb Talb. Bjthe 
Author of "Mary Barton." Second Edition. 16mo, sewed. 6cL 
Contents :— Valentine's Day — Whitsuntide — Michaelmas. 

LIBERTY. A Poem. Addressed to Lord Stanley. Second 

Edition. 8vo, cloth. 6^. 

LIFE IN MEXICO, During a Residenob of Two Years in that 
Country. By Madame Caldbron de la Barga. 8vo, cloth. 11a. 

LITTLE POEMS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. By M. S. C. With 
numerous Illustrations on Wood. Small 8vo, cloth. S3. 

Contents:— The Blind Boy— The Bees— The Baby— Little Children— 
The Rohins— Snow Drops — The Snow — Voices— Hen and Chickens — 
Night— The Moon— Birds' Nests— The Coal Pit— The Lambs— The 
Daisy— The Skylark— Summer— "I will Demand of Thee"— The Sear- 
Heaven— The Mice— The Glowworms— The Mountains — September — 
The Thunder-storm— The Swallows— The Hidden Life. 

LONDON AT TABLE; or, How, When, and Where to Dine 
and Order a Dinner; and Where to Avoid Dining. With Prac- 
tical Hints to Cooks. To which is appended the Butler's and Yacht 
Steward's Manual, and Truisms for the Million. With a Frontispiece 
by "Phiz." Small 8vo. 28. Bd. 

LONG ENGAGEMENTS. A Tale of the Affghan Rebellion. 

Post 8vo, cloth. 98. 

LOVER'S (SAMUEL) SONGS AND BALLADS. Containing Songs 
of the Superstitions of Ireland, Legendary Ballads, and Miscellaneous 
Songs. Second Edition, with Additions. Small 8vo, cloth. 5*. 

\* This Edition contains the Songs sung in Mr. Lover's "Irish Evenings." 

LOWRVS TABLE ATLAS; constructed and Engraved from the 
most recent authorities. Containing a New Series of One Hundred 
Maps, with a copious consulting Index. By J. W. Lowrt, F.R.G.S. In 
1 Vol. royal 4to, half bound. Price 16«. plain ; 21*. coloured. 
*** This Work has been published in Monthly Numbers as the 
'Penny Maps," but being now completed, is issued under the title of 
" Lowry s Table Atlas." The Maps can be had separately, price One 
Penny plain, and Twopence coloured. For a List of them, see p. 23. 

LYTTON'S (SIR EDWARD BULWER) POETICAL AND DRA- 
MATIC WORKS- With Frontispiece and Vignette. Vol. I., crown 
Svo, cloth. Ss. 

Contents :— The New Timon— Constance ; or, the Portrait— Milton- 
Eva— The Fairy Bride— The Beacon— The Lay of the Minstrel's Heart 
—Narrative Lyrics ; or, the Parcse : in six leaves from the Sibyl's Book. 

-Volume II. KING ARTHUR. Book I. to XII. Crown 8vp, 

cloth. 88. ' 
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LYTTON'S (SIR EDWARD BULWER)WORK8.-StandardBditioiL 
Small 8vo. With Frontispiece and Vignette. Each Yolume, doth, 6$. 



GODOLPHIN. 

ENGLAND & THE ENGLISH. 

PAUL CLIFFORD. 

EUGENE ARAM. 

LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 



PELHAM. 

DISOWNED. 

DEYEREUX. 

NIGHT AND MORKINQ. 

ZANONI. 



THE LADY OF LYONS; ob, Lovk and P&ms. A Plat, in Five 
Acts. 8vo, sewed. 2«. 6d. 

MONEY. A COMKDT, in Five Acts. 8to^ sewed. 2».6d, 

RICHELIEU; ob, The Conspibacy. A Plat, in Fire Acts. 8vo, 
sewed. 28. 6d. 

NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM ; ob, Maitt Sidks to a Chasactbs. 
A CoMSDT, in Fire Acts. 8vo, sewed. 6«. 

THE STUDENT. A Skbiks or Papsbs. Small Svo, cloth. 6tf. 
GoNTKNTs: — On the Difference between Authors, and the Impression 
conveyed of them by their Works — Monos and Daimonoa — On ti&e De- 
parture of Youth— The World as it is— Knebworth— The Choice of 
rhylias, a Tale— Lake Leman— The Ordeal of Love— On the Want of 
Sympathy — Arasmanes : or, The Seeker— On 111 Health and its Con- 
soladons— The Law of Arrest— On Satiety— Chairolas — Infidelity in 
Love— Fi-ho-ti— The Knowledge of the World in Men and Bo<dL8 — The 
Magician — On the Passion for the Universal — Ferdinand Fitzroy ; 
or, Too Handsome for Anything — The New Phsedo ; or, Conyersatioiui 
on Things Human and Divine, with One Condemned. 

Cheap Edition. 

Neatly printed in crown 8vo, double columns, with a New PrefEuse, and Fixmtispleoe 
to each Work. In Numbers, WeeMy, each Number, 1^.; In Parts, 
Monthly, each Part, 7d. 

The following Works are Complete: — 

RIENZI; THE Last of thb Rohan Tribunes. Cloth, Ss.6d.' half 
morocco, marbled edges, 6«. 

PAUL CLIFFORD. Cloth, 3a. 6d. ; half morocco, marbled edges, 68. 

PELHAM; or, The Adventures of a Gentlebian. Cloth, Sa.Qd.; 
half morocco, marbled edges, 6«. 

EUGENE ARAM. A Tale. Cloth, 3«. 64.; half morocco, marbled 
edges, 68. 

THE LAST OF THE BARONS. Cloth, 5a.; half morocco, marbled 
edges, 75. 6^. 

THE LAST DAYS OP POMPEII. Cloth, 8a. 6<f.; half morocco, mar- 
bled edges, 6a. 

GODOLPHIN. Cloth, 8a. ; half morocco, marbled edges, 6a. 6d. 

THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. Cloth, 2a. W.; half morocco, 
marbled edges, 5a. 

NIGHT AND MORNING. Cloth, 4a.; half morocco, marbled edges, 
68. 6d. 

ERNEST MALTRAVERS. Cloth, 3a. 6d. ; hf. moro. marbled edges, 6». 

Part II. (Alice.) ditto ditto. 

THE DISOWNED. Cloth, 3a. 6<2.; half morocco, marbled edges, 6a. 

DEYEREUX. Cloth, 8a. 6d.; half morocco, marbled edges, 6ff. 

ZANONI, now in course of Publication. 
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MACQREGOR (JOHN). The History ov thb British Empire, 
FROM THB AcCBSSiOK OF Jakbs I. To wMoh iB prefixed a Review of 
the Progress of England from the Saxon Period to the last year of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, 1603. Vols. I. and II., 8vo, cloth. S68. 

Contents ?--The Saxon Period— The Norman Period— First English 
Period— The Wars of the Roses, and the Accession of Henrv VII.— 
Second English Period— Condition of England under the Tndors, and 
on the Accession of James VI. to the British Throne— Sketch of the 
Condition of Scotland until tlie Death of Queen Elizabeth— Return of 
Mary Staart to Scotland, and the consequences— Reign of James VI. in 
ScoUand — Industry and Trade of Scotland at the Death of Queen 
Elizabeth— History of the British Empire— The Reign of the Two First 
Stuarts, 1603 to 1649— The Commonwealth Government— The Affairs of 
Ireland— The Affairs of Scotland— The Protectorate and Sovereignty of 
Oliver Cromwell— Appendix. 

M*CULLAGH'S (W. TORRENS, M.P.) INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 
OF FREE NATIONS, Considered in relation to their Domestic 
Institutions and External Policy. 2 vols. 8vo, doth. 24«. 
Contents :— Primary Elements of Oreek Life— How Industry and Free- 
dom together grew in Greece — How the Wise grew strong— How the 
Strong grew vain— The Enemies of Industry and Freedom among the 
Greeks themselves— Ionic Life— Attic Ways and Means— The Seven 
Sea Lands— The Towns— The House of Burgundy— The Empire— A 
great Nation — Colonial and Foreign Policy. 

M'CULLAGH'S (W. TORRENS, M.P.) USE AND STUDY OF 
H ISTORY ; Being the Substance of a Course of Lectures delivered in 
Dublin. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth. 10«. 6d. 

Contents:— Need of the Study of History— What is History ?— Histo- 
rians — How to read History— Ancient History — Modern History. 

MAIDSTONE'S (VISCOUNT) ABDELKADER; A Poem in Six 
Cantos. Svo, cloth. 16«. 

Contents : — A short Account of Abd-el-Kader's Career— Canto I. El 
Gharb — Canto II. Peace — Canto III. War— Canto IV. Kabailiar— 
Canto V. Mulucha Flumen— Canto VI. The Prison — L' Envoi — 
Appendix. 

MARIE. From the French. Edited by Count D'Orsat. With 
Four Illustrations. Small Svo, cloth. 68. 

» 

MARIOTTI'S (L.) ITALY IN 1848. Svo. cloth. 12«. 

"Italy has lost one more battle in her long disastrons campaign against fate. Once 
more is she foiled in the assertion of her rights to existence : once more has the 
world come to tlie conclusion, that there are flve-and-twenty millions of Italians, but 
no Italian nation."— Ihthoduction. 

MARY BARTON. A Tale of Manohbsteb Life. Fourth Edition. 

2 Vols, post Svo, cloth. 18s. 

MILLER'S (THOS.) POEMS. Second Edition. Small Svo, cloth. 6«. 
Contents: — The Happy Valley— The Old Fountain — The Evening 
Hymn — Melrose Ahbey — The Haunted Lake — The Desolate Hall — 
On the Death of my Daughter— To Mary— The Old Bridge— Song of the 
Outlaws — Summer Morning — Westminster Abbey — The Dying Widow 
— Shakspere — Ellen Gray — The Passing Bell — The Lady Margaret — 
The Skylark— Hymn to Venus— The Old Baron— To a Beautiful Child— 
The Vale of Peace— The Nightingale— The Fisherman— The Old English 
Wood — Songs — Sonnets— Fragments. 

o2 
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MICHELETS (M.) HISTORY OF FRANCE Translated by 
Walter K. Kkllt. S Vols. 8ro, cloth. 28». 

CoHTiNTB :— Celts — Iberians — Romans — The Germans — Pietarc of 
France— Feudal France— Gregory VII.— The Crusado— Lonla le Jeniie 
—Second Crusade— Innocent III.— Greatness of the King of France — 
Louis IX. — Sanctity of the King of France — Philip the Fair — 
Boniface VIII.— Philip the Long— Charles IV.— Philip of Valois— 
French Wars of Edward III.— Character of the Fourteenth Centnry — 
Insanity of Charles VI.— The Duke of Orleans— The Dnke of Burgundy 
—Charles VII.— Siege of Orleana— The Maid of Orlean*— Cardinal 
Beaufort— Trial and Execution of the Maid of Orleans^State of France, 
1431— 1440— Reform and Pacification of France— The English driven out 
of France, 1442—1463. 

MITCHELL'S (SIR ANDREW, K.B.) MEMOIRS AND PAPERS; 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from the Court of 
Great Britain to the Court of Prussia, fh)m 1766 to 1771. By Ajtdbsw 
BiBSKT. of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. S Vols. 8vo, cloth. 30«. 

MOORLAND COTTAGE. By the Anthor of "Mary Barton." 
With Illustrations by Birkbt Foster. Fcap. Syo, doth. 68. 

MOUNT SOREL : or, the Heiress of the de Teres. A Novel. 
By the Author of the "Two Old Men's Tales." 2 Vols, post 8vo^ cloth. 18». 

MOZART (THE LIFE OF). Including his Correspondence. By 
Kdwabd lIoLMKS, Author of " A Ramble among the Musicians of Ger- 
many," &c. Post 8vo, cloth. 95. 

MUSHET'S (ROBERT) BOOK OF SYMBOLS: a Series of 

Seventy-five Short Essays on Morals, Religion, and Philosophy. Each 
KHsay illuRtrating an Ancient Symbol or Moral Precept. Second Edition 
Post 8vo, cloth. 63. 

MY UNCLE THE CURATE. A Novel. By the Author of 
" The Bachelor of the Albany ,"and " The Falcon Family." 8 Vols, post 
8vo, cloth. 31«. 6d, 

MY OWN TREASURY. A Gift-book for Boys and Girls. With 
Two Hundred Engravings. In a thick post 8vo volume, doth, gilt back 
and edgeo. 7j». 6d. 

Contents: — Christmas Time — Mahommed Ali and his Son Ibrahim 
Pacha— The Ugly little Duck— Jerusalem— The Life of Tom Thumb— 
The Bustard— Fountains Abbey — Damascus — St. Paul's Cathedral — 
Some Account of Knole House— The Farmyard — Alexandria — A Visit 
to Oxford— The Bedouin Arabs— The Blind Beggar and his Dog — 
Baal bee and Palmyra— On Deer and Deer-Stalking — Cairo — The Story 
of Fawnia the Fair and the Prince Dorastus — Liverpool and its Docks — 
The Star- Iladdon Hall, Derbyshire— Street Minstrelsy— Thebes. 

NAPIER (LIEUT.-GEN. SIR WILLIAM). English Battles and 
SiKOES IN TUB Peninsula. Extracted from his "Peninsular War." 
Post 8vo, cloth. 10». 

CoNTKNTs :— Battle of Vimlero— Coruila — Talavera— Bnsaco — Barosa — 
Fuentes Onoro — Albuera — Salamanca— Vittoria — Castalla — Sauroren — 
Bidassoa — Nivelle — Bayonne — Barrouilhet — St. Pierre — Ortbea — 

Toulouse — Siege of Badajoz— Cludad Rodrigo— Salamanca — Forts 

Burgos — Taragona — San Sebastian. 
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NAPIER'S (GENERAL SIR CHARLES) ADMINISTRATION OF 
SCINDE, AND CAMPAIGN IN THE CUTCHEE HILLS. 
By Lieut.-Gen. Sib William Napier, K.C.B. With Three Plans and 
Twelve lUustxations. Svo, cloth. 18s. 

NEWLAND (REV. HENRY) THE ERNE, ITS LEGENDS AND 
ITS FLY-FISHING. Post 8vo, cloth. With Plates, and Map. 12». 

NIEBUHR'S (BARTHOLD GEORGE) LIFE AND LETTERS; 

With Essays on his Chabacteb and Influence. Bj the Chevalibb 
BuNBEN, and Professors Bbandis and Loebell. Second Edition. 3 Vols. 
8vo, cloth. 42a. 

Contents :— Childhood and Youth— College Life — ^Residence in Copen- 
hagen — Journey to England and Scotland — Official Life in Copenhagen 
— The Prussian Civil Service — Professorship in Berlin — Return to 
Public Life — Residence in Berlin up to July, 1816 — Mission in Rome — 
Reviews of his History — Birth of a Son — Dangerous Illness — Bekker — 
Political Commotions in France and Germany — Appointment of a 
Clergyman to the Embassy — Essay on the Armenian Eusebius — Frag- 
ments of Livy — Revolution in Naples — Literary Disputes — Austrian 
Intervention in Naples— Views of Philology — Visit of the King— Visit 
to Naples — Departure firom Rome — Journey to Bonn — Residence in 
Bonn — The Revolution of July — Illness and Death — The Character of 
Niebuhr by Professor Brandis — Niebuhr as an Historian, by Professor 
Loebell — Niebuhr as a Diplomatist, by the Chevalier Bunsen. 

Vol. III. separate, to complete the First Edition. 8vo, cloth. 12^. 

Contents : — Chevalier Bunsen's Letter to the Editor — Extracts from 
Niebuhr's Letters to Chevalier Bunsen — Extracts from Niebuhr's 
Letters from Holland, in 1808 and 1809— PoUtical Fragments— Miscel- 
laneous Selections. 

NIEBUHR'S (BARTHOLD) HEROIC TALES OF ANCIENT 
GREECE. Related by Babthold NiSBUHatohis Little Son Marcus. 
Edited, with Notes, by Feux Suumeblt. With Four Coloured Illustra- 
tions by H. J. Townsend. In small 4to, bound in fancy cloth. 2«. 6u. 

Contents : — The Expedition of the Argonauts — Tales of Hercules- The 
Heraclides, and Orestes. 

NORTON'S (HON. MRS.) CHILD OF THE ISLANDS. 
A Poem. Second Edition. Square 8vo, cloth. I2s. Or in morocco, gilt. 18«. 

Contents : — The Opening — Spring — Summer — Autumn — Winter — 
Conclusion. 

"It is perhaps scarcely necessary to state that the title of this Poem has reference to 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wale*. The Child of the Islands was chosen, not 
as the theme of a Birthday Ode, but as the most complete type of a peculiar class— a 
class bom into a world of very various destinies, with all the certainty human pros- 
pects can give, of enjoying the blessings of this life, without incurrinK any of its 
privations. 1 selected the Prince of Wales as mv illustration, because the innocence 
of his age, the hopes that hallow his birth, ana the hereditary loyalty which clings 
to the t&one, concur in enabling men of all parties, and of every grade in society, to 
contemplate such a type, not only without envy or oittemess, but with one common 
, feeling of earnest good-wilL"— Pr^oM. 

O'CONNELL (DANIEL). Personal Reoollections of the late 
Daniel O'Connbll, MJP. By W. J. O'Neil Daunt. 2 Vols, post 8vo, 

cloth. 2l8. 

* 

OGILVIES (The). A Noyel. By the Author of "Olive." 3Vo1b. 
post 8vo, doth. 8l0. 6d, 
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I OLD LOVE AND NEW FORTUNE A Plat. In Five Aeti, 

By the Author of "Conti,'* "Miuie and Maanera," "Pomfiet.'' 8vo, 
sewed. %i.6d. 

OLIVE A Novel. By the Author of "The Ogilyies." 8 Vols. 

post Svo, cloth. 81«.6<i. 

I 

PALISSY THE POTTER. Thb Life of Bbbhabd Palisst of 
Saintes; his Laboubs ahd Diboovsbiss ik Abt avd Scibiksb; with an 
Outline of his Philosophical Doctrines, and a Translation of lUoBtratfre 
Selections firom his Works. By Hbvbt Moblet. 2 Vols, post Bvo, 
cloth, 18«. . 

CoNTBirrs :— Birth, Parentage, and early Education— Palissy obtains 
some Knowledge of the World— Palissy studies Hie FhiloeopherB— 
Commotions in the Church — The French Reformer — Palissy married 
and settled — The Enamelled Cup— Pottery Three Centuries ^o — Palissy 
I resolves to conquer for himsetf New Ground— The First war tor tM 

Discovery of White Enamel— A Truce: the Gahelle and the Salt- 
marshes of Saintonge — Second Palissian War for the Diaoovery of 
White Enamel— A Heretic is burnt at Saintes: New Troubles aiBict 
Bernard Palissy— Palissy becomes a Potter— The Beformed Chnrch at 
Saintes— AiEairs of France — Palissy publishes a Book — ^Palissy in Son- 
shine, and France under a Cloud— The Outbreak of a Storm — ^Palissy 
wrecked— Palissy rescued— The Dedication of his Second Book — Con- 
tents of the Book— The Garden and the Fortress— Palissy removes from 
Saintes — Palissy in Paris — The Naturalist publishes in a last Book his 
matured Opinions — Doctrines of Palissy: Water and Waterworks — 
Medicinal and Thermal Springs— Volcanic Action— The Fountain and 
the Blood— Alchemy, and the Origin of Metals— The Bocks and Fields 
—The Beward of the Philosopher— Appendix— Writings of Palissy. 

PARRY (EDWARD) ROYAL VISITS AND PROGRESSES TO 
WALES AND THE BORDER COUNTIES OF CHESHIRE, 
SALOP, HEREFORD, AND MONMOUTH, from the first 
invasion of Julius Caesar to the friendly visits of Her Most Gracions 
Majesty Queen Victoria ; containing a succinct History of the Country 
and People, particularly of the leading Families who fought and bled 
for their King during the troublesome times of the Civil Wars and 
Commonwealth ; the latter portion derived chiefly from ancient manu- 
scripts, never before published, chronologically arranged, with nomeroua 
Explanatory Notes, and illustrated with an approved Portrait of Her 
Majesty, and a profusion of Pictorial and Historical Engravings. Second 
Edition. 4to, cloth. 21«. 
, Large Paper, with Twenty Steel and numerous Wood Engravings, 

4to, cloth. 428. 

Large Thick Royal Paper, with splendid Coloured Drawings from 
ancient MSS. In the British Museum. Elegantly bound. 63«. 

PATON (A. A.) HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF THE ADRIATIC, 

including Dalmatia, Croatia, and the Southern Provinces of the Austrian 
Empire. By Akchibaxd A. Paton. Author of " Servia; the Youngest 
Member of the European Family," &c. With Maps and Illustrations in 
Tinted Lithography. 2 Vols. Svo, cloth. 82». 

PATON'S (J. NOEL) FIFTEEN COMPOSITIONS IN OUTUNE 

illustrative of Shakspere's " Tempest." Oblong folio, cloth. 12«. 

PICTURE BOOK FOR A NOAH'S ARK. With Descriptions 

of Two Hundred Animals. Square cloth. 
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1820— 1BB7.— In Iha World; 1867— 
-AlKinoaSiAaej ; 1«78— 1680.— 



Csort Influence; lffi4— 16SS.— Nl^lLl ud KnrnitiB; 1888— ISM.— Tbg 
Lmd ofFmotBa ; 16H— 1701.— TbeCUwlog Saenca; 1701—1718. 
PENNY MAPS. A New Senea of HapB, in Large Quarto, price Id 

eushllip, Plain; BDd Ed. with the BoimduieB ColoiuEd. In MontU)' 
Psrtd, auti wntalnlDg Fonr Haps, In a Wrtpper, Price of euta Part, 
PUIsMapa,41il.; Coloondlf*pi,81if. The Seriea wlU ocmpriBa k)»ul 
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Beuons, ud DincUrau lor CuttIds. Fa.p. Sto, dotli. 7i. &!. 
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RAIKES (CHARLES) NOTES ON THE NORTH-WESTERM 

PROVINCES OF INDIA. By CnAiJts Kaikmm, Mm^jmtrmtm md 

CoUeetor (tf Mjnpoorie. Bvo, doth. fii. 

READE'S (JOHN EDMUND) POETICAL WORKS. 2 Vola. Fch». 

doth. 16*. 

CorrEVTs: — Destiny— Arethnsa—Olympicn Gods — ^The Danee of liae 
Nereids— The Deluge — Visioo of tbie Andent Kings — ^M eaiiMm — Pr>- 
metlieag Bound— ElAflAON OMHPOT— The Drama of m. lale— A 
Soul's Aspiration — The Lament — Milo caught in the Oak — Deputore sf 
Ulysses — Hymn to Autumn — Inez de Castzo — King Boabdil*s ^^M^if^ t 
for the Loss of Granada— The Last Plague— The Dead Batterfly — ^The 
Sea Spirit— Italy— Catiline— Rerelations of Life— The Biid's Nest— 
• Ode to Memory — To the Skylaik — Family L^eofd — ^Lines written od 
Donlting Sheep-slate in the Autumn of 1847. 

READING FOR TRAVELLERS. A New Libbast or Bailwat 
LiTEBATUBB. Printed in a dear and legible type, expresdy »^Tipttr4 to 
the convenience of Railway Travellers. 

OLD ROADS AND NEW ROADS. Feap. sewed. U. 

MAGIC AND WITCHCRAFT. Fcap. sewed, U. 

%• Other Works will follow at short intervals. 

ROBESPIERRE. — The Life of Maximiliek Robespibilu^ with 
Extracts from bis Unpublished Correspondence. By G. £L Lbwss, 
Author of " Biog^phical History of Philosophy," &c. FostSvo^ eloth. Ss. 



"There kas hitherto been no biography of Robespierre. Notices im Biognq^ieal 
Dictionaries and in Histories of the French Eevolution» are the onlj ^^^sffwHn of a 
career which has left so deep an impression upon men's minds. It ■*tinf*ii. tbcrclbTCL 
desirable, on manv accounts, that the materials for a more complete nnderstandiiiK 
of this remarkable man. scattered through numerous and not easily acccsaiblc 
volumes, should be brought together, and so selected as to present a view of the 
separate phases of the character of this extraordinary man, and thus fomiaMng the 
data upon which a iudgment of him may be formed. Everything known about him 
is here collected ; ail bis opinions are stated, and the pith and substance of almost 
all his published speeches translated."— Pn^ace. 

ROYAL NURSERY ABC BOOK. With Five Hundred Wood- 

cntB, and Eight Coloured Pages. Crown 8vo. la. 

RUTH. A Novel. By the Author of " Mary Barton." 3 Vols. 

post 8vo, cloth. 3l5. 6d. 

SABBATH (The) ; or, An Examination of the Six Texts Com- 
monly Adduced from the New Testament in Pboof of a Ch&istiait 
Sabbath. By A Layman. 8vo, cloth. 9s. 

Contents : — Exaraiuation of the Six Texts adduced fix>m the New Testa- 
ment, in reference to the Observation of the Sunday as a Sabbath 

Examination of the Six Texts in reference to the Observance of the 
Sunday, not as a Sabbath, but as a Stated Day of Assembling for the 
purpose of Public Worship and Religious Instruction — Result of 
Examination of the Six Texts— Counter Evidence— On the Practice and 
the Example of the Apostles with reference to the Religious Observance 
of the Sunday — Examination of the Non-Scriptural Evidence adduced in 
Proof of a Christian Sabbath— On the Origin of Sunday Ohfiervauce— 
Notes. 
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SHARPE-S CORRESPONDING ATLAS-*-*«-i 

Alxi,mClalkCmta, a*i trt i < 
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SHARPES STUDENTS ATLAS. A Selection of Twenty^ix o 



ST. JOHN'S [J. A.) EGYPT AND NUBIA; their Scenerj 
NbUoiuI Chinclerlstici, IiMJdeDtg a( Wif&rlng ud Sqlooni, Po 
■nd Hlsloiical Sketehea, AneDdutei, Ac. Ac. B; J. A. ST. . 
Anlhor of " EgTPl ud Mohsmmed All," " HuniMre mid diaini 
ADFlentGreeu/'Ac With One Unndiiii ud Twenly'^Te 
8to, cloth Bin, »•- ; or moroc™ gill, 16j. 

ST. JOHN'S (BAYLB TWO YEARS' RESIDENCE IN A 
LEVANTINE FAMILY. By BiTLi St. Johh, Aothot of •■ Adnn. 
tnrea In Ihe Libyan Duert," &c. Pggt 8to. Si. 

ST. JOHN'S (BAVLE) FIVE VIEWS IN THE OASIS OF SIWAH 

uwmpuled hr > Mm at the Llbyin Deaart. Dtaigned tiy Batui 
St, John. Aulborof i' Tvo Y<^tn' Rsddence In ■ Lavantliie Pkmil;." 



ST. JOHN'S (BAYLE) VILLAGE LIFE IN EGYPT. With Sketchet 

d[ Um SHid. By tbe AuUiDT oT " TvD Ymib' Bedd«iKe In a Laruitiiia 
FunUr," ^, 2 Toll, post Std, cloth. 111. 
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SKENE (JAMES HENRY).-Thi Thebe Eras of Ottomah His- 
tory. A PoUtical Essay on the late Refonns of Turkey, considered 
principally as affecting her position in the event of a War taking place. 
8vo, sewed. 2s. 6d. 

CoNTKNTS :— Introduction— First Era ; Formation of the Army— Period 
of Conquest— Period of Decline— Contrast of the Two Periods— Destruc- 
tion of the Janissaries— Second Era; Formation of a New Army- 
Period of Transition— Third Era ; Period of Regeneration— Existing 
Forces of Turkey — Conclusion. 

SKETCHES OF YOUNG LADIES : in which these interesting 
memhers of the Animal Kingdom are classified according to their several 
Instincts, Hahits, and General' Characteristics. By "Quiz." With 
Illustrations by " Phiz." Small 8vo, sewed. 1«. 
Contents:— The Young Lady who Sings— The Busy Young Lady— The 
Romantic Young Lady— The Evangelical Young Lady— The Matter-of- 
Fact Young Lady— The Plain Young Lady— The Literary Young Lady 
—The Manly Young Lady— The Young Lady who is Engaged— The 
Stupid Young Lady— The Interesting Young Lady— The Petting Young 
Lady— The Natural Historian Young Lady— The Indirect Young Lady 
—The Hyperbolical Young Lady— The Whimsical Young Lady— The 
Abstemious Young Lady— The Sincere Young Lady— The Affirmative 
Young Lady— The Clever Young Lady— The Mysterious Young Lady— 
The Extremely Natural Young Lady— The Lazy Young Lady— The 
Young Lady firom Schbol— Conclusion. 

SKETCHES OF YOUNG GENTLEMEN. Dedicated to the 
Young Ladies. With Six Illustrations by " Phiz." Small 8vo, sewed. U. 
Contents: — Dedication — The Bashfhl Young Gentleman — The Out^and- 
Out Young Gentleman— The very Friendly Young Gentleman— The 
Military Young Gentleman— The Political Young Gentleman— The 
Domestic Young GenUeman — The Censorious Young Gentleman — 
The Funny Young Gentleman— The Theatrical Young Gentleman— The 
Poetical Young Gentleman— The Throwing-off Young Gentleman— The 
Young Ladies' Young Gentleman— Conclusion. 

SKETCHES OF YOUNG COUPLES: with an Urgent Remon- 
strance to the Gentlemen of England (being Bachelors or Widowers), on 
the present alarming crisis. By the Author of " Sketches of Young 
Gentlemen." With Six Illustrations by " Phiz." Small 8vo, sewed. 1«. 

Contents : — An Urgent Remonstrance — The Young Couple — The Formal 
Couple — The Loving Couple— The Contradictory Couple— The Couple 
who Dote upon their Children— The Cool Couple— The Plausible Couple 
—The nice Little Couple— The Egotistical Coupl©— The Couple who 
Coddle Themselves — The Old Couple— Conclusion. 

SKETCHES OF YOUNG LADIES, YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
AND YOUNG COUPLES. With Eighteen Illustrations by 
" Phiz." Complete in 1 YoL small 8vo, doth gilt. 4s. 

SLOUS (ANGtOLO R.) Thb Templab. A Play in Five Acts. 
8vo, sewed. 2a. 6d. 

SLOUS (ANGIOLO R.) Waldeck; or. The SisaE of Leydeh. A 
Historical Play in Five Acts. 8vo, sewed. 2i. 6J. 

SURTEES' (W. E.) SKETCH OF THE LIVES OF LORDS 
STOWELL AND ELDON ; Comprising, with Additional Matter, 
some Corrections of Mr. Twiss's Work on the Chancellor. By Wiluam 
Edwa&d Sdbtbbs, D.CIj., Barrister-ai-Law. 8vo^ cloth. 6«. 
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OffV-nvrt : — TL«: Eno<»nt«r— Thre Depftrtare — -^ TraveHing: Im] 
— TU First fiUMn;— Tbe Iiote4— A Garenimeitt To«-i>— A Simple SOly 
Ht/^ry — '>l^vfA — Tb* King — Aboot Litermtnrt: — An Aristocrat — Tlie 
yitrtuuAAtTy *A Petcborft — TLe Model Landowser — Merchants — A TiDa^ 
Fair— TLe iiream. 



TAYLER fREV. CHARLES B.)— Maak Wiltos, the Mkbchaht's 
Cleuk ; a Tal«, by CBAMUUi B. Tatlek, M JU Aothor of ** Reonds 
of a Gorjd Maa'i Life," 4u. With UlostratkAs on Wood. Small 8fol 
ekrth. 6«. 



THACKERAY'S ^W. M.) WORKS :- 

KEBKCCA AND ROWENA. A Bomascb upow Rokaxck. By 
Mk. M, a. Titmaesh, Author of " Pendennis," "Vanity Fair," Ac 
With IlluKtrations by Kicuabd Doylk. Small 4to, Cuicy boajds, 
plain, 5«. ; or coloured plates, 7a. 6d. 

Coktekth;— The Overture — Commencement of the Bufdness — The Last 
I>ayM of the Lion — St. George for England — Ivanhoe Bedivlvxis — Ivan- 
hoe to the Rescue — Ivanhoe the Widower — The End of the Perfoimanee. 

DOCTOR BIRCH AND HIS YOUNG FRIENDS. With Sixteen 
IlluNtrations by the Author. Small 4to, fancy boards, plain, 5«. ; or 
coloured plates, 7«. 6d, 

(>)MTKMTH -.—The Doctor snd his Staff— The Cock of the School — The 
Little School-Room— The Dear Brothers — A Hopeless Case — A Word 
about MLis Birch— A Tragedy— Briggs in Luck- A Young Fellow who 
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THACKERAY'S (W. M.) yNORKS-Oontinued. 

is pretty sure to Succeed— Duval, the Pirate — The Dormitories — A 
Capture and a Rescue — The Garden, where the Parlour-Boarders Go^ 
The Old Pupil— Epilogue. 

OUR STREET. With Sixteen Illustrations by the Author. Second 
Edition. Small 4to, fancy boards, plain, 6^. ; coloured plates, 7«. 6d. 

Contents : — Our Street— Our House in Our Street — The Bungalow — 
Captain and Mrs. Bragg — Levant House Chambers — Mr. Rum- 
bold, AJR.A., and Miss Rumbold — Some of the Servants in Our Street 
— What Sometimes happens in Our Street — Somebody whom Nobody 
knows — The Man in Possession — The Lion of the Street — The Dove of 
Our Street— The Bumpshers— Jolly Newboy, Esq. M.P. 

MRS. PERKINS'S BALL ; Depicted in Twenty-three Plates ; contain- 
ing Portraits of the principal Personages present, with their Characters. 
Third Edition. Small 4to, fancy boards, 73. 6d.; coloured plates, lOs.Sd. 

Contents :— The Mulligan (of Ballymulligan), and how he went to 
Mrs. Perkins's Ball— Mr. and Mrs. Perkins, their House, and their 
Young People — Everybody begins to come, but especially Mr. Minchin 
— The Bail-Room Door — Lady Bacon, the Miss Bacons, Mr. Flam — 
Mr. Larkins— Miss Bunion — Mr. Hicks — Miss Meggot — Miss Ranville, 
Rev. Mr. Toop, Miss Mullins, Mr. Winter— Miss Joy, Mr. and Mrs. Joy, 
Mr. Botter— Mr. Ranville Ranville and Jack Hubbard— Mrs. Trotter 
Miss Trotter, Miss Toady, Lord Methuselah — Mr.Beaumoris,Mr.Grig 
Mr. Flynders— Cavalier Seul — M. Canaillard, Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour — Lieutenant Baron de Bobwitz — Grand Polka. 

NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM CORNHILL TO GRAND 
CAIRO, by way of Lisbon, Athens, Constantinople, and Jerusalem. 
With a coloured Frontispiece. Second Edition. Small 8vo. 68. 

Contents: — Vigo — Lisbon and Cadiz — The Lady Mary Wood — 
Gibraltar — Athens — Smyrna ; first Glimpses of the East— Constanti- 
nople— Rhodes — The White Squall — Telmessus ; Beyrout — A Day and 
Night in Syria — From Jaffa to Jerusalem — Jerusalem — ^From Jaffa to 
Alexandria — Alexandria — To Cairo. 

THE IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. With numerous Engravings on 
Wood, from the Author's Designs. Second Edition. Two Vols. Post 
8vo, cloth. 14s. 

Contents :— A Summer Day in Dublin — A Country-House in Kildare 
— From Carlow to Waterford— From Waterford to Cork — Cork, The 
Agricultural Show, Father Mathew — The Ursuline Convent — From 
Cork to Bantry ; with an account of the City of Skibbereen — Rainy Days 
atGlengariff— FromGlengariffto Killamey — Killamey ; Stag-Hunting 
on the Lake — The Races — Mucross — Tralee — Listowel — Tarbert — Li- 
merick— Galway — Kilroy's Hotel — Galway Night's Entertainments — 
An Evening with Captain Freeny — From Galway to Ballynahinch — 
Ronndstone Petty Sessions — Clifden to Westport — Westport — The 
Pattern at Croagh-Patrick — From Westport to Ballinasloe — Ballinasloe 
to Dublin — Two Days in Wicklow— Country Meetings in Kildare — 
Meath — Drogheda — Dundalk — Newry, Armagh, Belfast— From Dun- 
dalk to Newry — Belfast to the Causeway — The Giant's Cfiuseway — 
Coleraine — Portrush — Peg of Limavaddy — Templemoyle — Derry — 
Dublin at Last. 

THOMPSON (EDWARD P.).— The Passions of Aitimals. Post 

8vo, cloth. 105. 6d. 

Contents : — Perception — Touch — Taste — Smell — Hearing— Sipht — 
Recollection — Memory — Imagioation — Dreams — Playfulness— Home- 
sickness — Thought — Discrimination— Attention— Experience — Sense of 
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Space— CompnUtion of Tim*— Cakulation of Nnmber — MiatalDM of 
Instinct— Sensation — Tone and Power ci Sensation — Sjmpathj — Joy — 
Pidn— Anger— Fear— Astonishment— Sfmpatiiy of Snfhrins — ^Felknr- 
•Up ci Joj— Envy, Cmelty— Desire, Appetite— Impolfle, 
Preserration— Tenacity of LiliB— Temperature — Hybei 
and Cokmr— Locality, Distribution— Habitation— Cleaalinea*— Changes 
of Habitation— Secretional Emissions in periods of Danger — Postures — 
Impulse of Food — Care of Young— Affection of OilBpring — Boelnl Im- 
pulse— Imitation— Language — Temporament— Cuiiority — Sagacity — 
Precaution— Cunning-Attachment— Fidelity— Generosity — ^vani^— 
Pkedominancy— Jealousy— Hatred— BeTenge—SulJugatioii. 



TINDAL'8 (MRS. ACTON) LINES AND LEAVES. Poxhs. 

By Mrs. Acton TnvDAL. Foolscap 8vo^ cloth, gUt. 6».6d. 

CovTKHTs: — Paz in Novissimo— The Lament of Joaima of Spain — ^Ths 
Phantom Hand— The Imprisoned Princes — The Widoir Mo^er to her 
Infant— The Pilgrim— The Baptism of the Gypsy Babe— Tlie Sinner's 
ChUd— The Message of the White Doves— St. Mary Magdalene— The 
Fairy Ladye's Love — Isabella of Yalois— The Dark Thought — ^An Aged 
Lady— Fear not to Die— The Martyr's Gift— The Mortidily of Lore— 
The Brother's Summons — ^The Lambs of Christ— The Visit to the Tomh 
—The Birth Wail— Saint John Baptist— Four Scenes in a Idlb— The 
Infant Bridal— The Village, the Church, and the Priest— OHmpaes of 
Former Being— The Burial in London— The Three Wishes — To My 
Guardian Angel — The Vengeance of Home of Wedderhome — ^The Bro- 
ther of La Trappe— Is it weU with the Child? 

TOWNSEND'S (J. P.) RAMBLES AND OBSERVATIONS IN 
NEW SOUTH WALES: with Sketches of Men and Manners, 
Notices of the Aborigines, Glimpses of Scenery, and some Hints to 
Emigrants. Post 8vo, doth. 9«. 

TOWNSHEND'S (CHAUNCY HARE) DESCRIPTIVE TOUR IN 
SCOTLAND. With Twelve lUufltrations. 8vo, cloth. 9». 

TOWNSHEND'S (CHAUNCY HARE) SERMONS IN SONNETS; 

WITH A Text on the New Yeab: and other Poems. Small 8vo, doth. 
7*. 6d. 

Contents :— The Months— The New Year— Sermons in Sonnets ^The 

Two Mansions— The Breeze — Miscellaneous Poems and Sonnets. 



TRAVELS IN THE STEPPES OF THE CASPIAN SEA; thb 

Crimea, the Caucasus, &c. By Xavieb Hommaibe db Hell, Civil 
Engineer, Member of the Soci6t6 G^logique of France, Ac. With 
Additions from various sources. 8vo, cloth. lU. 

Contents :— Odessa— Nikolaief, Olvia, Otshakof— The Dnieper — Stepi>e8 
of the Black Sea— Jekaterinoslav — Taganrok— Rostof— Novo Tcherkask 
— The Volga— Astrakhan— Love of the Kalmucks for their Steppes — 
Review of the History of the Kalmucks— View of the Caucasian Moun- 
tains — Situation of the Russians as to the Caucasus — Political and Com- 
mercial Revolutions of the Crimea— Historical Sketch of Bessarabia. 

TRUE AND FAYTHFULL RELATIONN, Of a Worthye Discourse 
held, June y« eleauenth, in y« Yeare of Grace, 1643, betwene y«Iate Colonell 
HAMPDEN, Knighte of j* Shire for j* Countye of Buckingham, in y pre- 
sente Parliament, and Colonell OLIVER CROMWELL, Burgease for y 
Towne oi Cambridge, in y« same. Foolscap 4to, in appropriate binding. 8*. 
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TURNER'S (CHARLES) FLORIST, FRUITIST, AND GARDEN 
MISCELLANY. Volume for 1862. Svo. cloth, 13«. 6i. 

Indkz to Coloubbd Platbs :— Auricula, Sir John Moore — Azale 
Indica, Admiration; Criterion — Camellia Japonica— Dahlia, Alice; 
Sir Richard Whittington— Epacris Ingranici ; Elegans ; Rosea Alba— 
Pansies, Sir John Cathcart— Fuchsia, Duchess of Lancaster; Glory; 
National— Pelai^nium, Optimum; Albira; Zaria; Kulla— Pink, 
Optima; Esther; Colchester Cardinal— Rhododendron Javanicum — 
Rose, Prince Albert— Tulip, ChellastoQ JBeauty— Verbena, Orlando. 

TURNER'S (CHARLES) FLdRIST, FRUITIST, AND GARDEN 
MISCELLANY. By Chablbs Tubneb, of Slough. Now Publishing, 
in Monthly Numbers. Price la. each. 

This work contains communications from many of the most successfril 
cultivators of Flowers ; and will be found not only interesting to the 
lovers of gardens, but the year's numbers, when bound up, form an elegant 
book for the drawing-room table. 

Each Monthly Part is embellished with a coloured plate and a Woodcut 
executed in Uie best manner. 

TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. By M. S. 0., Author of " Little Poems 
for Little People." Second Edition, with a Frontispiece. Fcap., cloth. 2s. 

Contents :— The Thistle Seed— The Child and the Flowers— The 
Bramble's Story— The Winter Daisy— The Notice to "Trespassers "— 
The Moon— The Lamb— An Angel's Tears— The Little Whirlwind— 
The Meadow— The Lapdog's Holiday— The Bird of the Island— The 
Stream— The Dreaming Flowers— The Plant in the Tool-house. 

WAYFARING SKETCHES AMONG THE GREEKS AND TURKS, 
AND ON THE SHORES OF THE DANUBE. By a Seven 
Years' Resident in Greece. Second Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, da. 

WEBSTER'S (THOMAS) MINUTES OF EVIDENCE ON THE 
BIRKENHEAD AND LIVERPOOL DOCK BILLS, Session 
1848, with Plans showing State of Works, Nov. 1860. Royal 8vo, sewed. 6s. 

WEBSTER (THOMAS)- — The Pokt and Docks op Bibeekhead; 
with Maps, Plans, Sections, and Tidal Diagrams, and an Account of the 
Acts of Parliament relating to the Mersey and Dock Estate of Liverpool. 
By Thomas Wkbstbb, MA., F JS.S., Barrister-at-Law. In One Volume. 
Royal 8vo. 15«. 

CoirrBNTs: — Birkenhead — Birkenhead Commissioners* Docks — Crown 
Graving Docks — Harrington Dock Company — Herculanenm Dock Com- 

Sany — Liverpool— Liverpool Basin and Docks — The Estuary of the 
[ersey — Pluckington Bank — Rock Channel — Sand — Scouring and 
Sluices— Tides— Town Dues — ^Victoria Channel — Wallasey Pool — Ware- 
houses — Woodside Basin — Woodside Pier. 

WILKINSON (JAMES JOHN GARTH).-The Human Body and 
its connexion with Man, illustbated by the principal Oboans. 
Post 8vo, cloth. 14a. 

Contents : — The Human Brain — The Human Lungs — Assimilation and 
its Organs — The Human Heart— The Human Skin — The Human Form 
— Health — Appendix. 
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WILLIAMS (BENJ. SAMUEL). Thi Obohid-Gbowek's Mawal; 
containing a Brief Description of upwards of Two Hundred and Sixty 
Orchidaceous Plants, together with Notices of their Times of Flowering, 
and most approved Modes of Treatment. Also Plain and Practicid 
Instructions relating to the general Culture of Orchids ; and Remarks 
on the Heat, Moisture, Soil, and Seasons of Growth and Rest, best suited 
to the several Species. By Benjamin Samuel Williams, Anthor of 
" Hints on the Cultivation of Ferns," Gardener to Charles B. Wabneb, 
Esq., Hoddesdon, Herts. With a coloured Frontispiece of " Sophronites 
Grandiflora," by J. Andrews. Svo, cloth. 6s. 

WILLIAMS (BENJ. SAMUEL). Hihta ok the Cuitivatioh of 

British and Exotic Ferns and Lycopodiums; with Descriptions of 
One Hundred and Fifty Species and Varieties. By Benjamin Samuel 
Williams, Author of the " Orchid-Grower's Manual." Svo, <doth. S».6d. 

Contents :— British Ferns— Cultivation in Pots— Growing Ferns in 
Glass Cases— Propagation of Ferns— On the Construction of a Fernery, 
and the Material most proper for that purpose— Directions for Drjring 
Ferns— Descriptive List. Exotic Ferns.— Cultivation in Pots— Insects 
— A Fernery under Glass— Descriptive List. Ltcopodittms. 

WREN (SIR CHRISTOPHER) AND HIS TIMES. With Bins- 
trative Sketches and Anecdotes of the most distinguished Personages 
in the Seventeenth Centurv. By James Elmes, late Surveyor of the 
of the Port of London. With a Portrait. Svo, cloth. 14». 

Contents :— From the Accession of Charles I. to the end of the Common- 
wealth, 1625 to 1660— From the Restoration of Charles II. to his Death, 
1660 to 1685— From the Accession of James II. to the Death of George I., 
1686 to 1726— Some Account of Wren's Architectural Works, 1661 to 1728. 

ZSCHOKKE (HEINRICH), AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF. Svo, cloth, 6«. 

Contents :— Childhood — Wanderings— Revolutionary Years. 

"The stirring erents in which it was Zschokke's lot to he engafted— the conspicuoiis 
part which he played in Switzerland, when that country was the scene of militazy, 

Eolitical, and social struggles of more than one European interest— the narrative of 
is efforts and successes as statesman and reformer, as the teacher, the protectoi% and 
the guide of his people — the eventful course of good and evil fortune which led the 
narrator, now into exile, poverty, outlawry; now into courts and cabinets, and 
proeonmlar dignities— will, it is believed, supply many unfailing sources of Interest 
and instruction."— TVaiukitor'* Pr^aee. 

ZSCHOKKE'S (HEINRICH) HOURS OF MEDITATION AND 

DEVOTIONAL REFLECTION, upon Various Subjects connected 
with the Religious, Moral, and Social Duties of Life. Translated from 
the Twenty-third German Edition. Second Edition. Small Svo, cloth, 5«.; 
or in morocco gilt, 9s. 

Contents: — The Progress of Enlightenment— Reconciliation — The 
Opinion and Judgment of the World — The Triumph of the Christian 
Religion — Domestic Worship — Christian Magnanimity— The Art of 
being Happy — Female Education — Decrease of Domestic Prosperity — 
The Religious Wars — Social Life — A Man's Price — Circumspection in 
the Choice of Friends — Discretion in Conversation — Necessary False- 
hoods — The Gifts of Fortune — Marriage — The Passion for Reading — 
The Power of Truth— Choice of Station and Pursuit in Life— The De- 
struction of Jerusalem — The Anniversary of the Birthday — Death for 
our Country— The Test of Adversity— The End of the World. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL'S SERIES OF ORIGINAL WORKS 

OP FICTION, BIOGRAPHY, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Post 8vo. 

PALISSY^THE POTTER. The Life of Bernard Palissy of 

Saintes. Bj Henry Mobley. 2 Vols, post 8vo, cloth. 18«. 

TWO YEARS* RESIDENCE IN A LEVANTINE FAMILY. 

By Bayle St. John, Author of " Adventures in the Libyan Desert," &c. 
Cloth. 95. 

FANNY HERVEY ; or, the Mother's Choice. A Novel. 2 Vols. 

cloth. 18s. 

RAMBLES AND OBSERVATIONS IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 

By J. P. TowNSEND. 1 Vol. cloth. 95. 

THE LIFE OF MAXIMILIEN ROBESPIERRE, with Extracts 

FROM HIS UNPUBLISHED COBRESPONDENCB. By G. H. LEWES. 1 Vol. 

cloth. 95. 

MARY BARTON. A Tale of Manchester Life. Fourth Edition. 

2 Vols, cloth. 185. 

THE HALF SISTERS. A Novel. By Geraldine E. Jewsbury. 

Author of " Zoe." 2 Vols, cloth. I85. 

THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY. By the Author of " The 

Falcon Family." Second Edition. 1 Vol. cloth. 95. 

WAYFARING SKETdHES among the Greeks and Turks, and 
ON THE Shobes OF THE DANUBE. By a Sevcu Years' Resident in Greece. 
Second Edition. 1 Vol. cloth. 95. 

RANTHORPE. A Novel. By G. H. Lewes. 1 Vol. cloth. 98. 

LIVES OF SIMON LORD LOVAT, AND OF DUNCAN FORBES 
OF CULLODEN ; fbom Original Sources. By John Hill Burton. 
1 Vol. cloth. 95. 

CAMP AND BARRACK ROOM ; or, tub British Army as it is. 

1 Vol. cloth. 95. 

FATHER DARCY. An Historical Romance. By the Author 

of>' Mount Sorel," &c. 2 Vols, cloth. I85. 

THE LIFE OF GEORGE CANNING. By Robert Bell, Author 
of " The Lives of the Poets," &c. 1 Vol. cloth. 95. 

LONG ENGAGEMENTS : a Tale of the Affghan Eebellion. 

1 Vol. cloth. 95. 

THE FALCON FAMILY; 0*, Young Ireland. A Satirical 
Novel. Second Edition. 1 Vol. cloth. 95. 

THE LIFE OF MOZART; including his Correspondence. By 
Edward Holmes. 1 Vol. cloth. 95. 

THE WHITEBOY; a Story of Ireland in 1822. By Mrs. 
S. C. Hall. 2 Vols, cloth. I85. 

MOUNT SOREL. By the Author of the " Two Old Men's Tales." 

2 Vols, cloth. 185. 

Other Works in preparation. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL'S JUVENILE WORKS. 



ANDERSEN'S SII04SS OF 
FORTUNE, and other Tain. HITith Four 
Dnwiufca bj Otto Spbcetbk, asd other 
lUiutrationa. Fe^>. Svo, cloth, ht. 

AUNT JANE'S BUDGET OF 
STORIES. With Six lUaatrationi. l6mo, 
cloth. it.6d. 



HARWELL'S (MRS.) NOVEL 
ADYENTUBES OF TOlf THUMB 
THE GREAT. Hew Edition. Eight 
lUuitratioiiB. 16ino, cloth. 2a. 9d. 



HARWELL'S (MRS.; CHILDHOOD'S 
BOUBS. With Four niuatatkna. Feap. 
Sfo^doth. 3c. 

BOOK OF STORIES FROM THE 
HOBCE TREASURY. With 1 hirty Ulus- 
trationa. Cloth. 7«.6d. 



FAIRY TALES FROM ALL 
NATIONS. By Ahthon i B. Montalba. 
With Twenty-four IllustrationR by 
RicHAmn DoTLB. Small (tvo, boards. 9*. 

GAMMER GURTON'S STORY 
BOOKS. By Ambhobb Mbbtoh, Gent., 
F.S.A. With lUustrationB by Abrolon, 
Fbahelir, and F. Tatlxb. Fancy 
Wrapper, td. each. 

LITTLE POEMS FOR LITTLE 
PEOPLE. By M. 8. C. With numennu 
lUuBtrationB. Small 8to, cloth. 3«. 



MY OWN TREASURY. A Gift- 
book for Boys and Girls. With Two 
Hundred EngraTinics. Post 8vo, cloth. 
7«. 6d. 

NIEBUnR'S(BARTnOLD) HEROIC 
TALKS OF ANCIENT GREECE. 
Edited, with Noten, by Felix Sum* 
MBBLT. With Four Illustrations by 
H. J. TowMBBRn. In small 4to, cloth. 

PICTURE BOOK FOR A NOAH'S 
ARK. With Descriptions of Two Hun- 
dred Animals. Square, cloth. St. 

OLD STORY BOOKS of ENGLAND- 
By Ambbosb Mbrton, Gent., F.S.A. 
With Illustrations by Absoloo, Fbank- 
lib, and F. Tatlbb. Small 4to, cloth. 
7«. 6dL 

ROYAL NURSERY ABC BOOK. 

With 500 Woodcuts, and Eight Coloured 
Pages. Crown 8vo. 1«. 

SUNDAY PICTURE-BOOK. Hlus- 
trated with Fifty Engravings. Small 4to, 
cloth. 4*. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)— 
Marx Wilton, thb Mkhchant's Clbhk. 
A Tale. By Chablbs B. Tatlbh, llJi.. 
With Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth. 6a, 

TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. Bj 
M. S. C. Second Edition. With a Fron- 
tispiece. Fcap., cloth. 2s. 



Bradbury & Evans, Printers, Whiteftnars. 
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